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RECEIVER FOR 
CIVIL AVIATION 
ENTHUSIASTS 


As most civil aviation enthusiasts 
know, they will soon have to 
change their existing equipment 
in order to listen in to conversa- 
tions between pilots and air traf- 
fic control. 

New channel spacing, to be 
phased in throughout Europe in 
January 1999, dictates that in the 
VHF band for civil aircraft this 
changes fram the current 25 kHz, 
which has been in place since the 
1970s, to 8.33 kHz. 

The Scanap AP-1000, a new 
receiver meeting the new stan- 
dards, has been launched by AYP 
Electronics. The receiver enables 
the enthusiast to receive either 
VHF or UHF transmissions in the 
118-137 MHz or 225-400 MHz 
bands, It is believed that this fa- 
cility puts the AP-1000 well ahead 
of its nearest rival in terms of 
technology and development. 

Other features include 100 
memory channels, an LC display 
with EL green back light, user- 
friendly backlit keypad, prepro- 
grammed frequency with limit 
key for VHF and UHF bands, 
memory back-up and __ fully 
shrouded antenna. 

Full details from AYP Elec- 
tronics, 34 St Margarets Road, 
Great Barr, Birmingham B43 6LD 
Telephone (0121) 358 6299. 

Fox {0121} 358 1793. 


ELECTRICAL SCRAP 


Recent demonstrations by Friends 
of the Earth outside Dixons stores 
throughout the UK drew attention 
once more to the growing prob- 
lem of the dumping of electrical 
items in the UK: every year about 
6 million of these! 

Friends of the Earth called for 
the UK electrical industry to pay 
for the collection of electrical 
goods for reuse and recycling, for 
products to be labelled with their 
expected lifespan, and for retail- 
ers to offer free extended guar- 
antees, The demonstrations were 
aimed to influence discussions 
during November on a new Eu- 
ropean law to ensure that electri- 
cal goods are designed for dura- 
bility, repair, reuse and recycling. 

Friends of the Earth are also 
calling for consumers to be em- 
powered through the mandatory 
labelling of expected lifespans of 
goods. Free extended warranties 
would further encourage manu- 
facturers fo produce reliable 
goods that are easily repairable. 
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“The proposed new law must 
have tough recycling and reuse 
targets, and ensure that the costs 
fall on industry. It is already clear 
that the electrical goods industry 
is resisting change and trying to 
force council tax payers to pick 
up any tab. Instead, the industry 
should be putting its energies into 
improved environmental design". 

Friends of the Earth, 26-28 
Underwood Street, London N1 
7JQ. Telephone {0171) 490 
1555; fax (0171) 490 0881; 
e-mail press@foe.co.uk 


TRAFFIC MASTER 
Technology developed by Britain's 
Trafficmaster company giving an 
accurate measurement of traffic 
flows on major roads is due to be 
installed this summer. Called Pas- 
sive Target Flow Measurement 
(PTFM), the system not only pro- 
vides live data on traffic flows, 
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but also on journey times, cap- 
tured through monitoring cam- 
eras located throughout the main 
road network. 

The technology is an attrac- 
tive proposition to motorists. 
Combined with navigation capa- 
bilities, PTFM has the ability to re- 
cord and monitor journey times 
centrally that can be used to alert 
motorists to the busiest time of 
travel in certain areas and rec- 
ommend the fastest alternative 
routes. 

The technology uses cameras 
to track traffic flow through points 
on the road network that often 
include roundabouts and traffic 
lights, The cameras read an elec- 
tronic pattern enabling recogni- 
tion of the central four digits of 
target vehicle number plates and 
an electronic tag. 

Batches of vehicle tagging 
data are transmitted by radio link 
every four minutes to the com- 
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puter at Trafficmaster’s control 
centre in southern England that 
matches the sightings of the sam- 
ple quantity of vehicles, 

The company is then able to 
monitor accurately the average 
speed or journey time for every 
four-mile link across the country. 
The process is operational 24 
hours a day throughout the year. 
PTFM instantaneously detects ac- 
cidents or incidents and the com- 
puter software allows for time at 
traffic lights and roundabouts. 
The system depends on digitized 
imaging of number plates at high 
speed and in all weather condi- 
tions. 

In addition, PTFM is being de- 
veloped to use neuro networks, a 
form of computer intelligence 
that allows the software to predict 
the movement of traffic flows and 
recognizes when traffic conges- 
tion is building, or starting to dis- 
perse. Until now, commercially 
available navigation systems 
have not been able to incorpo- 
rate live traffic information. 

Trafficmaster PLC, Marlbor- 
ough Court, Sunrise Parkway, 
Milton Keynes, England MK14 
6DX. Telephone +44 1908 249 
800. Fax +44 1908 200 334. 


OPTIC FIBRE USE GETS 
BETTER 


Computer networks, passenger 
aircraft, moulded plastics prod- 
ucts and telephone calls will be 
more reliable in the future thanks 
to a new development in optic fi- 
bres perfected by two scientists at 
London’s King’s College. 

Tom Parker and Mahmoud 
Farhadiroushan used hundreds 
of metres of optical fibre 
stretched by many small wheels 
and draped through an oven for 
their final experiment in the base- 
ment of King’s College. As a 
laser pulse flashed trough the 
fibre’s core, the pulleys stretched 
the thin line of silicon to allow 
that particular section to be 
heated up in an oven. 

A moment later an oscillo- 
scope drew a graph that, for the 
first time, revealed the simultane- 
ous effects of heat and stress on 
the wavelength of light in an opti- 
cal fibre. The graph proved the 
principle of a new type of distrib- 
uted optical sensor. 

The discovery means that new 
fibre-optic local area networks 
(LANs) will suffer fewer teething 
problems because installers will 
be able to pinpoint strains where 
light signals leak out of the fibre. 
It also allow aircraft designers to 


characterize optical control sys- 
tems for the next generation of 
passenger jets. 

Telecoms companies will be 
able to pinpoint the effect of 
stress and heat to within one 
metre along an optical network 
that stretches for hundreds of 
kilometres underground. The col- 
lege scientists have also designed 
a version of their sensor that 
could measure how heat and 
pressure build up in a plastic 
mould. 

Details of all the latest devel- 
opments in optics, lasers, optical 
fibres and their applications are 
published by the UK’s Institute of 
Physics, the learned society and 
professional body for over 22000 
physicists in the UK and Ireland. 

All the papers delivered by 
physicists on their latest experi- 
ments are available on request 
from Pippa Senior, e-mail: 
philippa.senioriop.org.uk 

Institute of Physics, 76 Port- 
land Place, London, England 
WIN 4AA., Telephone +44 171 
470 4800. Fax +44 171 470 
4848. 


BBC ONLINE NEWS 
SERVICE 


The Internet news service for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) has cost three million 
pounds sterling to develop and is 
expected to cost the same 
amount to run each year. The on- 
line service will include audio and 
video clips from BBC radio and 
television output as well as pic- 
tures and text. 

The BBC considers its online 
service to be its most important 
offering after television and 
radio. News output on the World- 
wide Web will be a key part of 
the online service and executives 
hope that it will become one of 
Europe’s most popular web sites. 

It will have a dedicated staff 
of more than 40 journalists and 
web experts and will use content 
generated from throughout the 
corporation’s news-gathering op- 
eration. 

The system also allows BBC 
journalists to create web pages, 
including audio and video sec- 
tions, with only a little technical 
expertise in web design. The site 
includes sections on UK news, 
world news, business, science 
and technology, sport and dis- 
patches from the corporation's 
correspondents. 

It offers a simplified version 
for people using old web 
browsers and a link to the World 
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Service web site in Cantonese. In 
future, it is hoped to offer other 
languages such as Arabic, Man- 
darin, Russian and Spanish. 

There are over fifty million 
people using the Internet world- 
wide but the total is expected to 
reach 60 million by the end of 
this year. 

In Britain, the number of 
homes with Internet access has 
more than doubled between 
1990 and 1996 and it is ex- 
pected that by the year 2002 
thirty-five per cent of homes will 
be online. 

BBC home page is at 
http://news.bbc.co.uk 


TENDERS OPENED FOR 
TELEVISION 
SET-TOP BOXES 
A. digital-television company, 
British Digital Broadcasting (BDB) 
has opened tenders for manufac- 
ture of its set-top box access sys- 
tem, The company plans to 
launch about 12 digital terrestrial 
television channels this year. It 
has agreed a common specifica- 
tion for the set-top box in con- 
junction with the other digital ter- 

restrial signal suppliers. 

Digital terrestrial television will 
mean clearer picture quality and 
many more channels, delivered 
to normal television sets via nor- 
mal aerials. Users will have to 
buy a set-top box, however, to 
decode the signals so that a stan- 
dard set can display them. Digital 
television will also introduce the 
electronic on-screen programme 
guide. 

In all, about 30 channels are 
expected to be available. Some 
will be free, but many more will 
be available by subscription. 
Viewers will eventually also be 
able to receive channels via sat- 
ellite or cable digital transmis- 
sions. 

The set-top boxes ore ex- 
pected to cost about £200 
($325). Several television makers 
are expected to bring out new 
digital-ready sets for those peo- 
ple prepared to spend more. 

British Digital Broadcasting, 
25 Knightsbridge, London, Eng- 
land SW1X 7RZ. Telephone +44 
171 663 6372; fax +44 171 
663 6335. 


LOGICA & CELLNET 
PROMOTE MOBILE 
COMMERCE 
Logica and Cellnet, two British 
technology companies, have 
teamed up to promote the use of 


mobile computer devices for 
electronic commerce. The com- 


panies want to encourage part- 
nerships within the industry along 
with trials and experiments and 
the development of standards. 

Called the Global Mobile 
Commerce Forum, the project 
will invite membership from vari- 
ous other technology companies 
looking to expand in the area in 
the next five years. 

A Cellnet spokesman said 
that “in the mobile commerce fu- 
ture, we foresee mobile phones 
that let customers transmit elec- 
tronic cash, tickets and loyalty 
points. The forum will help com- 
panies come together to deliver 
this exiting mobile commerce fu- 
ture to the consumer”. 

Among the 45 companies 
from 15 countries that have al- 
ready indicated that they intend 
to join the Forum are: Logica, 
Cellnet. Alcatel (France), Airtel 
(Spain), American Express (USA), 
Barclaycard, Cambridge Consul- 
tants Ltd, Eurostar (UK), FICS 
Group (Belgium), Smart, Sony 
(Japan), Nortel (Canada), Tele- 
com Finland and Vodafone. 

Details of how to join are 
available at the forums web site: 
http://public.logic.com/~mcom- 
merce 

Logica International — Ltd, 
Stephenson House, 75 Hamp- 
stead Road, London, England 
NW1 2PL. Telephone +44 171 
637 9111; fax +44 171 872 
8994. 


EXPERTS PROGRAM 
THE FUTURE 


Computer experts from around 
the world recently got together to 
take a fresh look at the way com- 
puters are designed. 

De Montfort University in 
Leicester hosted a three-day con- 
ference that took a close look at 
how to improve the speed, power 
and usability of personal comput- 
ers an laptop computers. 

The conference provoked 
lively debates, as one of its aims 
was to look at integration of 
hardware and software — previ- 
ously very separate areas. The 
conference programme also ad- 
dressed wider issues, such as 
market forces, economic issues, 
and the needs of customers. 

The speakers were from uni- 
versities and companies world- 
wide, including big names in the 
industry such as Hewlett-Packard, 
Mitsubishi, NEC and Texas Instru- 
ments. 

De Montfort University Exter- 
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nal Relations, The Gateway, 
Leicester, England LE] 9BH. Tele- 
phone +44 116 257 7021; Fax 
+44 116 257 7021. 


INTERNET BOOKSHOP 
SELLS MORE THAN 
100000 BOOKS 
The Internet Bookshop {http:// 
www,bookshop.co.uk} has sold 
more than 100,000 books last 
year, Its directors say that selling 
on the Internet is a specialized 
task not suited to traditional high- 
street retailers. The company has 
also revealed they now have an 
Italian subsidiary, which will sell 
ltalian-language titles using the 

same business model. 

The Internet Bookshop, 6 Isis 
Business Centre, Pony Road, Ox- 
ford, England OX4 2RD. Tele- 
phone +44 1865 771 772. 
e-mail: support@bockshop.co.uk 


LETTS LAUNCHES ELEC- 
TRONIC DIARY 


Letts, the well-known diary com- 
pany, has started o web site of- 
fering a free e-mail reminder ser- 
vice to users. After registering 
their e-mail address and choos- 
ing a password, visitors to the site 
(http://www. letts.co.uk) can send 
themselves e-mail reminders on 
any selected future date. 

The company expects it will 
be used for personal items such 
as birthdays and anniversaries, 
as well as remembering business 
meeting and for the same sort of 
data that would be entered in 
one of the company’s paper di- 
aries. 

As well as the memory jogger 
feature, the site offers standard 
information packages about the 
Letts company and its more con- 
ventional services. 

Letts & Co, Thorneybank In- 
dustrial Estate, Dalkeith, Midloth- 
ian, Scotland EH22 2NE. Tele- 
phone +44 131 663 1971. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR THE 
DISABLED 

A nationwide initiative in the UK 
to bring the benefits of computer 
technology to people with all 
kinds of disability was unveiled 
recently. Two organizations that 
until then worked separately to 
provide technology for disabled 
people decided to merge and 
create a clearer structure to users. 

The new single organization 
came into being on 1 January 
this year and will provide a com- 
plete service for disabled people 
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wanting to make use of computer 
technology. 

The Computability Centre, PO 
Box 94, Warwick, Leamington 
Spa, England CV32 5EB. Tele- 
phone +44 1926 312 2847, 

Foundation for Communica- 
tion for the Disabled, Unit 6, In- 
dustrial Estate, Howsell Road, 
Malvern, England WR14_ 1TF. 
Telephone +44 1684 563 684. 


THE TIMES SITE FOR 
STUDENTS 
An Internet magazine for students 
is to be unveiled by the publish- 
ers of The Times newspaper in 
the UK. The new web site will be 
produced by the same team that 
makes the newspaper’s popular 
and award-winning web site. 

Called 4-D, the site will host 
news, sport, and features aimed 
at student readers. Much of the 
content will appear only on e site, 
but other features and articles will 
be adapted from the newspaper. 
Students will be encouraged to 
participate by sending in their 
own material for publication on 
the site. 

There will also be special sec- 
tions for shopping, offering such 
items as records and books that 
can be bought online with a 
credit card. Editor Toby Kay said 
the site would differ from previ- 
ous offerings for students on the 
net. “Previous-targeted web sites 
have let students down by pa- 
tronizing them or ignoring impor- 
tant issues ~ 4-D will break this 
mould,” he said. 

The Times 4-D site is at 
http://www.4-d.co.uk 


VIDEO-LINKS FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


A scheme to encourage small 
businesses to make use of video 
conferencing technology was 
started recently. The initiative was 
launched at the Department of 
Trade and Industry (DTI) by Trade 
Minister Barbara Roche. 

It aims to provide every small 
business in the UK with easy ac- 
cess to video communication 
technology. Ten regional centres 
will be set up at Business Link of- 
fices around the country. They in 
turn will be responsible for ex- 
panding network in their regions. 

Video conferencing uses com- 
puters and Internet technology to 
enable many different people to 
communicate via computer 
screens simultaneously. It enables 
people many miles apart to hold 
a ‘virtual meeting’ without 
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having to meet in person, 

Yet, the technology still al- 
lows people to see each other 
and note facial expressions and 
body language that are absent 
from telephone and e-mail 
messages. In addition, the 
equipment is now much 
cheaper and is expected to 
drop in price even more as it 
becomes more popular. 

“For the first time, small 
firms can realistically afford 
video conferencing equipment, 
but they need to be convinced 
of the business benefits,” said 
Mrs Roche. “The centres will 
raise awareness of these bene- 
fits to provide new and en- 
hanced Business Link-based 
video conferencing services and 
easy local access for small firms 
that want to hire facilities for 
group meetings, and truly inde- 
pendent advice for companies 
that want to buy their own sys- 
tem. We want to get the mes- 
sage out that video conferenc- 
ing is not only about holding 
meetings but offers real benefits 
in terms of reduced travel time, 
more collaborative working, 
faster production times and im- 
proved customer service.” 

Business Link information, 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry, 1 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, England. Telephone +44 
11 215 5000. 


LOGICA TO PROBE 
SATURN 


Logica, the well-known technol- 
egy company, has contributed 
the software that controls a space 
probe as it travels to Saturn. The 
Huygens probe is expected to de- 
scend into the atmosphere of Sat- 
urn’s moon, Titan, in the year 
2004, seven years after its recent 
launch from Earth. The project is 
a joint one between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) and the European 
Space Agency {ESA}. The 
Cassini/Huygens space craft is 
two probes in one. The Cassini 
orbiter will concentrate on Saturn 
and its system of rings and 
moons; the smaller Huygens or- 
biter will land on the surface of 
Titan. 

Logica has developed the 
software that controls Huygens’ 
journey to the atmosphere of the 
moon. The software must com- 
mand the probe to achieve a 
controlled descent to the surface 
of Titan. In addition, it will initiate 
the various experiments on board 
and control data transmissions 
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back to the Cassini orbiter. 

On board the orbiter, support 
software, also provided by Log- 
ica, controls the receiver to match 
frequency and data rate on the 
radio link as the spacecraft’s rel- 
ative position and velocity 
change during the mission. 

All the software functions in 
an environment that is highly 
constrained in both memory 
space and processor power. It 
has to be very reliable; at such 
great distances from Earth, there 
will be no opportunities to re- 
cover the mission if any elements 
fail. 

Cassini/Huygens makes use 
of the gravity of several planets to 
reach Saturn. It will pass Venus 
twice, then Earth before heading 
to Jupiter for its final leg. It 
should reach Saturn in June 
2004 and encounter Titan in No- 
vember that year. Data signals 
from the probe will take an hour 
to reach Earth. 

Logica International Ltd, 
Stephenson House, 75 Hamp- 
stead Road, London, England 
NW1 2PL. Telephone +44 171 
637 9111; fax +44 171 872 
8994. 


FORTHCOMING 
EVENTS 

8 January—Computer networks, 
Cardiff 

8 January—EMI the first 100 
years, Cambridge 

12 January—Digital television — 
The technology and its impact 
on the viewer 

28 Janvary—Mentoring work- 


shop, Leeds 
30 January—Introduction to fibre 
optics 


Details of these events from The 
Institution of Electronics and Elec- 
trical Incorporated Engineers, 
Savoy Hill House, Savoy Hill, 
London WC2R OBS. Telephone 
0171 836 3357; fax 0171 497 
9006; e-mail: ieeie@dia.pipex. 
com 


22-25 January—Tokyo — Inter- 
national Book Fair ‘98, Tokyo 
Big Sight, Tokyo. 

22-24 March—London _Inter- 
national Book Fair, Olympia 

20-25 March--Salon du Livre, 
Paris Expo - Porte de Ver- 
sailles. 

30 May—1 June— BookExpo, Mc- 
Cormick Place, Chicago 

Further information on these 

events from Reed Exhibition 

Companies. Telephone +44 18] 

910 7742; fax +44 181 910 

7749, 


COURSES 
A large number of courses are 
planned for January through 
April. They include courses on 


Windows Programming, Java 
and Visual, Intranet, Internet, Or- 
acle 7, Oracle 8, Databases, 
Datacom and LAN, NetWare, 
WAN and telecom, Networking, 
Windows Systems, Unix, C and 
C++, and many more, For de- 
tails, contact Learning Tree® |n- 
ternational, Mole Business Park, 
Leatherhead, England KT22 7AD. 
Telephone 0800 282 353. Web: 


www. learningtree.com/uk 


CE300 LOGIC 
CIRCUIT TRAINER 
The CE300 Logic Circuit Trainer 
from TecQuipment is an innova- 
tive yet low-cost interactive soft- 
ware and hardware solution for 
the effective teaching and train- 
ing of logic circuits and digital 

system development. 

The CE300 provides step by 
step signal analysis using dy- 
namic colour-coded signal paths: 
an ingenious solution to one of 
the fundamental teaching prob- 
lems of how to demonstrate to a 
student and obtain understand- 
ing of what actually happens be- 
tween the input and output of a 
logic circuit. 

The CE300 is suitable for 
courses delivering the basic prin- 
ciples of individual logic devices 
through to advanced logic appli- 
cations and project work, It is 
also highly suitable for industry 
project, research and develop- 
ment work, and is ideal for dis- 
tance/open learning. 

A free logic circuit reference 
wall chart is available to inter- 
ested academic and trainers on 
request, as is a demonstration 
software disk, also available from 
the TecQuipment Internet web 
site at http://www.tecquip.co.uk 

TecQuipment, Bonsall Street, 
Long Eaton, Nottingham, Eng- 
land NG10 2AN. Telephone +44 
(0)115 972 2611. Fox +44 
(0)115 973 1520. e-mail: sales 
@tecquip.co.uk 
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Few audio enthusi- 
-asts possess, or have 
access to, equipment 
required for accu- 
rately measuring the 
performance of a 
loudspeaker or the 
acoustics of a given 
hall or room. The unit 
described in this arti- 
Cle is an instrument 
- that does not give the 
performance of a 
professional meter 
but, in conjunction 
_ with a test CD, makes 
-. possible fairly accu- 
rate sound level mea- 
surements that 
enable the frequency 
response of an 
acoustic system to be 
ascertained. More- 
over, its small size 
makes it a very handy 
unit to carry about. 


Design by H. Baggen 
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Most home workshops have facilities 
for measuring current, voltage and 
resistance as well as other generated 
electrical signals with the aid of an 
oscilloscope and a function generator. 
However, equipment for measuring 
the frequency response of a loud- 
speaker, consisting of at least a sweep- 
oscillator system, a level recorder and 
a standard microphone, is in most 
cases not available. 

Because of this lack, many ama- 
teurs would like a simple, inexpensive 


portable sound-pressure meter 


sound analysis with 
LED indication 


instrument with which the perfor- 
mance of a loudspeaker in a given hall 
or room can be assessed. Such an 
instrument, which, of course, cannot 
have the accuracy of a professional 
meter, is presented in this article. It 
consists of a simple-to-build sound 
pressure meter, equipped with a 
20-LED display and has a resolution of 
1.5 dB. In conjunction with a suitable 
test CD, it forms a very useful, compact 
and affordable miniature sound-level 
meter. 


* In music and audio engineering, a_ third is a melodic and harmonic 
interval, taking three steps in a scale (major or minor) counting top and 
bottom notes. So, major third (C up to E), minor third (C up to &;), and 


diminished third (C# up to E,). 
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TEST SIGNALS 


The circuit in Figure 2 is, in essence, a 
fairly accurate sound level meter 
intended for carrying out relative, not 
absolute, measurements, Absolute 
sound levels are not of great import for 
determining the frequency response of 
a loudspeaker, What is of import is 
how the level of one sound compares 
with that of another, and that is a rel- 
ative measurement. 

In professional sound measure- 
ments, the sound source normally con- 
sists of an amplifier fed by a sweep- 
oscillator. Such a system is, however, 
not cheap and in the present 
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circuit a much less expensive 
source, a test CD, is used. 
Most test CDs contain 30 dis- 
crete third-octave signals in 
the range 20 Hz to 20 kHz. 
When the output level produced by 
each of these signals is measured in 
identical conditions and plotted on 
graph paper as shown in Figure 1, a 
somewhat coarse, but nevertheless 
usable, frequency characteristic is 
obtained of the loudspeaker being 
tested. 

It should be noted that the 30 sig- 
nals available from the CD are 
recorded from a sweep-oscillator sys- 
tem generating third-octave warbled 
sine waves or noise (since, for mea- 
surement purposes, noise is much 
more to music). The frequency of a 
swept signal is not constant but swings 
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between two values that are separated 
by 1/3 octave, that is, a third*. Third- 
octave noise is pink noise filtered to 
such a degree that only the frequen- 
cies at intervals of a third are retained. 
Third-octave noise signals are used 
to eliminate the effects of the hall or 
room in which the loudspeaker is 
tested. Since many frequencies are 
generated simultaneously, the stan- 
dard (test) microphone registers their 
mean level and this results in the aver- 
aging of the room (hall) resonances, 
which makes them less obtrusive. 


CIRCUIT DESCRIPTION 


Designing a circuit that picks up 
sounds and displays their relative level 
with reasonable accuracy is not very 
difficult — see Figure 2. This circuit con- 
sists of three sections: a microphone 
preamplifier (IC),), a full-wave rectifier 
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Rg, Ag, Rg = 10.0 kQ, 19% (but see 


_ text) 
Ry = 20.0 kQ, 1% (but see text) 
Rg, Rio = 100 kQ. 3 

Ay, Bye = 12kQ 

Rig = 820 (2 % ; 

Py = 47 kQ.-60 kQ) preset 

P, = 1 kQ preset 


Capacitors: 
» Cy, Og, Cy, Cg = 0.3 uF 
Co, Cg = 100 uF, 40 V, radial 
Gq = 10 pF, 68 V, radial 
Cy = 0.22 uF 
Og = 220 uF, 25 V, radial 
Semiconductors: 
Dy-Dag = LED, 3 mm, high effi- 
ciency 
Do; Dog = BATES — 


Integrated circuits: 
1C, = TLO74CN 
ICo, (C3 = LMS915N 


Miscellaneous: 
MIC, = electret microphone with 


rubber surround (e.g., MCE2000 - ‘ 


from Monacor *) 


BT, = 9 V battery with terminal clips 


1 off single-pole on/off switch 
Case: as desired - see text 


PGB Order no 970085-1 (see Read- 


ers Services towards the end of 
this issue) 


-t) Monacor 


Inter-Mercador GmbH & Co, KG 


Postfach 448 747 
» D-28286 Bremen 


“Telephone +49 421 78650 _ 
Fax +49 421 488415/488416 


(IC, and IC,,), and 
the LED display (IC3, 
ICs, and D,—D>p). 
Op amp IC;q is used 
for creating a virtual 
earth at half the supply 
voltage. 

The microphone in this application 
must meet certain requirements, of 
course, even though it is used in a low- 
budget version of a sound level meter. 
It must, for instance, be fairly linear, 
otherwise the circuit cannot perform 


970085-1 (C) Segment 


very well. It is therefore 
out of the question to 
use microphones of 
unknown origin with 
vague or uncertain 
properties. On the 
other hand, an expen- 
sive standard (test) microphone is a 
superfluous luxury. A good, linear 
electret microphone is a very good 
compromise between these extremes. 
The prototype instrument uses a type 
that is linear within +2 dB over the 
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20 Hz to 20 kHz range. 

The integral amplifier of micro- 
phone MIC, is held at about half the 
supply voltage with the aid of Ry. Net- 
work R3-C, decouples the supply line. 

The microphone signal is applied to 
preamplifier IC), via C,. The cut-off 
frequencies of networks R3-C, and 
Ry-C, are sufficiently low to result in a 
measurement error at 20 Hz of not 
more than 0.1 dB. The amplification, 
and thus the sensitivity of the micro- 
phone, is set with P}. 

The output of the preamplifier is 
applied to a conventional full-wave 
rectifier, IC), and [Cj,, So as to obtain 
a reasonable sensitivity without 
degrading the bandwidth of the 
instrument, IC). provides additional 
x5 amplification. This results in an 
enhancement of the accuracy of the 
measurements at high frequencies. 

To ensure a stable display, the rec- 
tified signal is differentiated by net- 
work Rj -C, (which constitutes a large 
time constant) before it is applied to 
the LED display. 

The display is driven by the well- 
known Type LM3915 drive (IC3). This 
IC contains a voltage reference source, 
a precise potential divider, and ten 
comparators, each of which can drive 
an LED directly, The level of the input 
voltage to the driver is displayed by 
the LED array in ten steps of 3 dB 
each. 

Of course, 3dB-steps are rather 
coarse and the resolution has, there- 
fore, been enhanced by the addition of 
a second driver, IC3, whose reference 
has been shifted by 1.5 dB. This is 
done by making the potential at the 
REFADJ(ust) pin (8) 1.1885 higher 
than that at the corresponding pin of 
IC;. This makes Dy, the top of the 
decibel scale, followed by Dy, Dy, Do, 
Dy3, and so on. In other words, the 
LEDs driven by IC; and IC; are inter- 
laced. This method has a slight draw- 
back in that during measurements two 
LEDs light simultaneously: the correct 
test result lies somewhere between 
them. However, it was found that the 
operator quickly gets used to this. 


POWER SUPPLY 


Since the meter is intended for use as 
a portable instrument, the power sup- 
ply must be battery-operated. The 
current drain is not greater than 
19 mA, so that a 9-V battery will give 
about 100 hours service under normal 


conditions. 

To ensure that op amps 
ICj,-ICj. remain within their 
common-mode range for as long 
as feasible, all three are powered 
by half the supply voltage. This 
is effected with the aid of a 
fourth op amp, [Cjq, and poten- 
tial divider Rj4-Ry;, which is decou- 
pled by C;. The output of the op amp, 
pin14, constitutes a virtual earth at half 
the supply voltage above the real 
earth. 

The reference pins of IC, and IC; 
are also connected to the virtual earth. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The instrument is best built on the 
printed-circuit board shown in Fig- 
ure 3. The length of the board is deter- 
mined by the dimensions of the dis- 
play and the transparent case speci- 
fied. It is, nevertheless, compact so that 
great care is required during soldering. 

Potentiometer P has intentionally 
been connected the wrong way 
around, that is, it has to be turned 
clockwise to reduce the amplification. 

Note that although E96 type resis- 
tors are specified for R5-Rg, E24 types 
may also be used if unavoidable. Their 
values should then be 11 kQ instead of 
10.0 kQ or 22 kQ instead of 20.0 kQ as 
the case may be. 

The prototype is housed in a 
translucent case, which has the advan- 
tage of not needing a cutout for the 
display. But, of course, any suitable or 
available case may be used, as long as 
the battery and finished board can be 
fitted comfortably inside. 

Do not omit the rubber surround 
supplied with the microphone when 
fitting this on to the case. This sur- 
round damps spurious vibrations and 
makes the microphone less susceptible 
to reflections in or of the case. 

The display must, of course, be 
given a suitable scale of +15 dB. The 
scale should have a 0 at its centre and 
this may be placed halfway between 
Ds; and Dj, as shown in Figure 5. The 
other markings at 1.5 dB steps are 
placed accordingly. 


SHIFTING THE 
REFERENCE OF IC3 


Preset P, is set according to the test CD 
used, and this will be discussed in the 
next section. 

Preset P5 sets the 1.5 dB shift of the 


reference voltage to 
IC3, for which an 
accurate digital volt- 


meter is needed. 
Measure the poten- 
tial, U4, across pins 
2 and 7 of IC, and 
then connect the 
voltmeter across pins 
2 and 7 of IC3. Adjust 
P until a meter read- 
ing of 1.1885U,.,4 is 
obtained. 


USAGE 


Usable test signals to 

obtain a frequency characteristic as 
described earlier may be obtained 
from the following test CDs: The Test 
(Stax, AXCD 92001); Compact Test 
(Pierre Verany, PV 784031); Hi-fi Check 
(Stereoplay); and CD-2Check (Monacor 
30.0180). 

When the frequency response is 
being measured, it is advisable to place 
the loudspeaker well away (2 | metre) 
from reflecting walls or other objects. 
Set the volume of the audio system to 
a level where the test signals are well 
above the ambient noise level at all 
times. When a suitable level has been 
found, adjust P; on the sound-pres- 
sure meter to obtain a 0 reading on the 
LED display. 

Bear in mind that at frequencies 
below about 200 Hz, effects of the 
room or hall are so strong that the 
measured levels say hardly anything 
about the performance of the loud- 
speaker being tested. This may be 
checked by holding the microphone 
right in front of the loudspeaker. It will 
be found that a number of peaks and 
troughs measured earlier (at the nor- 
mal test distance of 1 metre) disappear 

An impression of the acoustic per- 
formance of the room or hall may be 
obtained by repeating the response 
measurement at a_ distance of 
3-4 metres from the loudspeaker. At 
that distance, there is no question any 
longer of a flat response! 
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GREAT NEWS FOR YOU! 


Over the past 11 years ULTimate Technology supplied more than 20.000 


wok commercial versions, but also thousands of educational versions, which, having a | Ny ANG E 
i no Gerber Interface (high resolution photoplotter) are not suitable for commercial TECHNOLOGY 
) use, but are otherwise, identical to the, naturally far more expensive, commercial 


f fred versions. After a worldwide test on Internet the ULTIboard Studio evolved, with 
@_& the same well-considered limitation, at a price at which everybody can afford 


a professional design system. 
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HORD By M. Ohsmann 


Introduction to 


digital signal processing 


Digital signal processing (DSP) is largely con- 
cerned with the application of Fourier and 
z-transform techniques to a wide variety of 
scientific and engineering problems. Since it 
involves a transformation of sampled data into 
the discrete frequency domain, the methods 
find use in both signal analysis and signal pro- 
cessing. Although DSP is very much a tech- 
nique of the late 20th century, it is based on 
Nyquist’s sampling theorem, which dates back 
to 1928. Although DSP techniques are highly 
mathematical, this new six-part course will be 
based on worked-out examples and experi- 
ments. For these, only a PC with soundcard 
and CD-ROM drive are necessary. 


A new six-part course 


This six-part course will 
endeavour to make the most essential 
basics of digital signal processing acces- 
sible to the reader by examples and 
experiments. All the reader needs is a 
middle-of-the-road PC equipped with 
sound-card and CD-ROM drive. 
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SEVERAL LEVELS 
Sapte ean aarcs ee Box 2. Parameters of wave files 
The simplest of these is simply to carry 
out the experiments without fully Sampling rate 44 100, 22050, or 11025 
understanding the fundamentals Bits per sample 16 
etelealsihe ee. : Format uncompressed 
The next one is to carry out new ‘ 
as Channels mono(phonic) 


experiments at the hand of the pro- 
gram supplied The course includes 
helpful suggestions for these. 


A further level is for readers to Box = Planned COUrsSe content 


study the mode of operation of the 


program at the hand of the source / Wave files, ¥ sampled signals, 
texts and the explanations given. Fol- ¥ sampling theorem, Y aliasing, 
lowing this, they can write their own ¥ downsampling, / recursive low-pass and band-pass filters, 
program(s) for signal processing and ¥ signal generators, Y filter analysis with sweep frequency, 
design their own experiments. ¥ spectrum analyser, / discrete Fourier analysis, 

Finally, they may try to transfer the Y fast Fourier analysis (FFT), Y echo generation, 
course material to a specific signal / step response and frequency response of filters, 
processor. It should be noted, however, Y filter design, ¥ finite impulse response (FIR) filters, 
that this requires much experience of Y noise signals, Y filter analysis with noise signals, 
programming since there are a number Y periodic signals, / Fourier synthesis, 
of obstacles in the way, such as scaling, ¥ frequency modulation, Y amplitude modulation and demodulation, 
differential arithmetic, initialization of / phase modulation, / quadrature process, 


hardware components not covered in 
the course (since they do not really per- 
tain to signal processing). Those wish- 


/ wireless facsimile, ¥ RDS (radio data services) modulation. 


ing to go into this direction should read inputting of a series of programs in a instance, possible to reconstruct the 
relevant publications which will be prescribed order. For example, signals complete response of an SSB trans- 
mentioned at the end of the course. are generated, modified (with the aid mitter with the aid of file ssB RECEIVERS. 

The contents of the course are of filters), and then displayed. It is, for Since a single experiment frequently 


given in Box 3. As mentioned in the 


summary, DSP is highly mathematical, 


but the course will avoid as much Box i. Programs on the CO-AoM 


mathematics as possible. 


Signal generators 


SOFTWARE SINO sine wave generator 
The signal processing programs pre- SINT sine wave generator 
sented and used in the course are con- PULSE1 pulse generator 
tained as .EXE files on a CD-ROM STEP? step-wave generator 
which will be available through the NOISE1 white-noise generator 
Readers’ services from February 1998 FMSWEEP1 sweep generator 
onwards. These programs will enable MUSICG1 sound-program generator 
readers not only to carry out the set 
exercises, but also to analyse and pro- Filters 
duce their own data. SINFIL1 simple band-pass filter 

The contents of the CD-ROM are BANDP?t simple band-pass filter 
shown in Box 4. BUTTER digital Butterworth filter 

LP? simple low-pass filter 
Installation ECHO? echo generator 
The software installation instructions FIRFIL1 general-purpose finite impulse response (FIR) filter 
are contained in file INSTALL.DOC on the SPECFIL1FIR filter synthesis 
CD-ROM mentioned earlier. Basically, 
the programs are copied in a specific Modulation, demodulation, mathematics 
directory and added, when required, DWNSMPL1 downsampling 
to the long WAV files for the relevant SUM1 weighted sum of two signals 
part of the course. The CD-ROM also MUL1 product of signals (mixing function, etc) 
contains some helpful suggestions AMGEN1 amplitude modulation, synchronous demodulation, 
how best to get acquainted with the mixing 
software, FMGEN1 frequency modulator 
SCHMITT? Schmitt trigger function 

Source codes SHOAT1 signal window spacing 
Most programs are written in TURBO- RTTYRX1 decoding of serial facsimile data 


pascaAL 5.0 and their source code is 
included on the CD-ROM to enable Analysers 


readers to extend and modify them. INFO1 general information, average value, signal energy 
The method of operation of a program SCOPE1 multi-channel oscilloscope 
is frequently explained in the course SPEC1 multi-channel spectrum analyser 
on the basis of the source code to clar- 
ify a particular concept. Miscellaneous 

; a SHELP help function for the PascaL/Exe program 
Experimentation files SPP preprocessor for experimentation files 


Many experiments require the 
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tmp2, way 1. 


needs a number of files, there is a sim- 
ple facility of accessing them all at once 
by means of a preprocessor. 


Preprocessor SPP 

The preprocessor program SPP 
enables the complete sequence of 
operations in an experiment to be con- 
tained in a single file. Basically, this 
program does nothing but combine a 
number of files necessary for an exper- 
iment by means of a number of 
instructions. 

For example, to carry out the exper- 
iment described in file TEST3.sPP, all 
that is needed to be input is DO TESTS. 
spp <return>. Try this out when the 
CD-ROM has become available. The 
result is shown in Figure 1. Other sim- 
ulation programs are started in a sim- 
ilar mannet. 


SHELP function 

The most important parameters of 
many programs may be listed as a 
help by inputting SHELP program name 
<return>. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 

If readers wish to conduct various 
experiments in signal processing, they 
need signals that can be processed. 
The CD-ROM contains a number of 
audio signals that enable all experi- 
ments to be carried out. It is, however, 
also possible for signals recorded by 


oe 


readers themselves to be processed. All 
such signals are processed in wave 
files. In the present course, wave files 
(ending in .way under Dos or Win- 
dows) form the central means of 
exchanging data between files. Various 
parameters of the data are stored in 
the header of the wave files. In the 
present course, the parameters shown 
in Box 2 are used. 
Sound reproduction 
Readers who wish to listen to experi- 
ments conducted in the course, rather 
than look at a curve on the monitor, 
are offered the opportunity of doing 
so. For this, a suitable program, many 
of which are available on sound-cards 
or as freeware or shareware on the 
Internet, is needed. Preferably, such a 
program should run under DOS. 
When it is enabled, a request has to be 
made: please play back the file 
SPEECHL.WAV copied from the 
CD-ROM. Thereupon, a text with 
music should be heard. 
Recording 
Readers who wish to record their own 
signals, for instance, from a receiver or 
from an electronic circuit, have to 
enable a program to make this possi- 
ble with the sound-card. This program 
is normally available on the sound- 
card or as shareware on the Internet. 
The recording of wave files is not 
really necessary for the present course, 
since all requisite files are provided on 
the CD-ROM. 

Nevertheless, readers are advised 
to become acquainted with how to 
prepare a wave file, since this will 


speech. wav 
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enable them to resolve many mea- 
surement problems with the course 
programs. Such files will extend the 
operating range of their PC apprecia- 
bly. [t is, of course, important to 
arrange the recording parameters so 
that the programs can execute the files. 


FIRST EXPERIMENT 

The CD-ROM contains a program 
SINL.EXE for generating a wave file that 
contains a sinusoidal signal, Start with 
SIN1 <return>, The default setting 
ensures that a 2-second long sine wave 
of 1000 Hz is generated. The ampli- 
tude is 10000. This signal is loaded 
into file sINI.wAv, whereupon the file 
can be played back. This gives readers 
the opportunity of generating a sinu- 
soidal signal for test purposes. 

The parameters of the program 
allow other sinusoidal signals to be 
generated as well. For instance, if a 
3500 Hz signal with an amplitude of 
5.000 and a sampling value of 100 000 
at a sampling rate of 11025 is to be 
generated, readers should access the 
program with SIN] \scale=5000 \f0=500 
\n=100000 ‘\fs=11025 \out=sin2.wav 
<return>. The data are loaded into 
file SIN2. Wav. 

Readers should try to generate a 
variety of signals and listen to them. 
Operation of the program will be 
explained later. 


SOME THEORY 

Digital signal processing is based on 
Shannon’s theorem (1949) that tells us 
how often we have to monitor a time- 
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varying signal if we wish to recon- 
struct it from its digital samples. The 
theorem is a development of Nyquist’s 
1928 theorem which states that two 
samples per cycle will completely char- 
acterize a band-limited signal; in other 
words, the sampling rate must be at 
least twice the highest-frequency com- 
ponent. 

We shall first have a look at how an 
analogue-to-digital converter (ADC) 
works. Such a converter can operate in 
three fundamentally different ways. 
Some operate directly by converting 
an analogue voltage into a digital one 
by multiple comparators (flash con- 
verters); some operate indirectly by 
using a local digital-to-analogue con- 
verter (DAC) to generate a voltage 
equal to the unknown input voltage; 
and a third is called an integrating 
ADC which converts an unknown 
voltage into a period of time and then 
measures the time. 

In analogue technology, a signal x 
has a certain value at a given time /. 
The function of the voltage with 
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respect to time is x(t) — see Figure 2. In 
order to carry out computations on the 
signal, it is sampled. This is done by 
approximating the value of the signal 
at a number of sampling points in 
time. Normally, the distance between 
any two successive sampling points in 
time is the same. The number of sam- 
ples per second is called the sampling 
frequency or sampling rate. 

Ata point in time ¢, , the signal has 
a value x(t,), which from now on will 
be called x,.Thus, the time-constant 
signal x(t) has become a time-varying 
signal. This signal is represented by a 
series of numbers, similar to the way 
temperature is recorded by the Mete- 
orological Office. Temperature varies 
all the time, however slightly, but the 
value broadcast by the weatherman is 
an average over a period of time. 

In next month’s instalment, we will 
discuss the effects of sampling further 
and will also have a first look at digi- 
tal filter technology, 

(OS8UK5-1] 
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Digital Football 


the stadium, watch the sports pr 


_ brief visit to the webbed sports pages 


In the old days, being a football. 
was simple. Just go to the grounds 


gramme on TV in the evening, 
sible watch the highlights agai 
next day, and that was it. You had 
rest of the week off. 
It’s all so different these days. Footba 
seems to have expanded into a 
omnipresent phenomenon and 
dominates my whole life - not only in 
weekends, but from Monday rig 
through to Friday. And that’s: not 
because my favourite club happens to 
play in the Champions League, or 
because there is always some cup game 
or other on TV. No, the real cause has 
to do with the modern digital highway. 
Football meets the Internet, 
How does that work? Well, as a true 
supporter, you don’t want to miss any- 
thing, do you? So, first thing in the 
morning you visit the elas homepage 


can be browsed, ma you can even u. 
e-mail to order club gizmos in the-or 
line fanshop. You just can't afford to 
miss out on all this! Next, the 
football enthusiast should really pay 


of the tabloids as well as the more se 
ous magazines, to make sure you 
hold of the tiniest details.. The 
amusing stuff, however, is found in 
chat links and newsgroups on 
Internet. Fans of various football cl 
around Europe use these modern 


How cumbersome! 
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_ The steady progress 
in the field of micro- 
controllers and micro- 
_.. processors has pro- 
_. duced new, powerful 
-. devices which come 
in standard IC cases 
yet easily match the 
- computing power of 
_ first-generation PCs. 
_ The best known rep- 
- resentatives of this 
new group are the 
well-established PIC 
devices from 
_ Microchip. However, 
_ these are now facing 
- serious competition 
~ from Atmel’s AVR 
chips. In this article 
we have a look at the 
AT90S1200, the first 
member of this new 
controller family. 


Dipl. Ing. Bernard C. Zschocke 
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Apart from a processor core, the typi- 
cal microcontroller also has a memory 
element, I/O lines and special func- 
tions like counters, timers or serial 
interfaces, all integrated on the chip. 
Furthermore, there’s often a clock 
oscillator, RESET logic and a watchdog 
function. Many controller families also 
enable external program memory 
and/or data memory to be connected. 
That is, however, not generally possi- 
ble with controllers in a 20-pin DIL 
enclosure. The internal program mem- 
ory seems to be the bottleneck in these 


cases. In the early days of microcon- 
troller technology, controller memory 
could only be programmed at produc- 
tion time, and it was not possible to 
correct errors, Later, controllers arrived 
which could be programmed by indi- 
vidual users, using special program- 
ming equipment. These programmers 
obviously reduce cost whenever pro- 
totypes or small production runs are 
involved. PIC controllers, too, (with a 
few exceptions) are basically OTPs 
(One Time Programmable devices). 
However, even OTPs are too expen- 
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Table 1. Status-Register (SREG) 


PDIP/SOIC/SSOP 


RESET C]1 3 vec 
Ppo C2 PBT (SCK} 
PDI Cc] 3 PB6 (MISO) 
XTAL2 C] 4 PBS (MOSI) 
XTAL1 C5 PBS 
(INTO) PD2 C6 PB3 
po3 7 PB2 
(TO) PD4 (] 6 PB1 (AIN1) 
PD5 9 PBO (AINO) 
GND C1 PO6 
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sive, and that’s where Atmel comes in 
with its AVR controllers which may be 
programmed more than a thousand 
times using only four lines (SCL, 
MOSI, MISO and RESET), and some 
PC software to download the object 
code via the RS232 port. If suitable 
hardware is used (as, for example, in 
the Electronic Handyman), then it is 
even possible to leave the controller in 
its application circuit! 


THE PROCESSOR CORE 
Remarkably, the processor core of the 
AVR series of microcontrollers has no 
accumulator register for arithmetic 
functions. Instead, register-to-register 
arithmetic is applied. As long as enough 
registers are available, that reduces the 
number of instructions for, say, an 
addition from three to one (load accu- 
mulator, add, store accumulator 
results). Otherwise, the processor core 
is MCS-51 compliant, and capable of 
executing all the usual instructions. 
The AT90S1200 instruction set may be 
found on this month's Datasheets. The 
status flags required for the arithmetic 
functions are listed in Table 1. 

Pipeline technology allows the 
processor core to execute an instruc- 
tion cycle in one clock period. For the 
one-cycle instructions, that results in a 
throughput of one million instructions 
per megahertz of clock frequency 
(1 MIPS/MHz). Unfortunately, setting 
and clearing a port pin requires two 
clock cycles. Thanks to the static struc- 
ture of the processor, the clock fre- 
quency may be made as low as you 
want, enabling you to achieve an 
{almost) directly proportional reduc- 
tion in current consumption. 

Further features of the AVR series 
include a Flashable program memory, 
an on-chip EEPROM (size depends on 
controller type) and on-chip RAM in 
the more extensive models. As with all 
controllers, there are also different I/O 
modules. The block diagram of the 
AT90S1200 (which is also tised in the 
Electronic Handyman) is shown in 
Figure 2. The CPU core comprises a 
program counter, stackpointer, instruc- 
tion register/decoder, general-purpose 
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Global Interrupt Enable 


Bit Copy Storage, for BST and BLD instructions 


Zero Flag, indicates result is zero 
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Carry Flag 


registers, ALU and status registers. 
Below these elements you find the 
logic for programming the Flash 
memory. 


MEMORY MODEL 

A short discussion of the memory 
model used by AVR controllers may be 
useful before tackling the various spe- 
cial functions and the interfaces with 
the real world. AVR controllers use the 
Harvard memory architecture, in 
which program memory and data 
memory are separated. Depending on 
external configurations, AVR con- 
trollers are capable of addressing up to 
8 Mbytes of program memory and an 
equal amount of data memory. The 
SRAM data memory has a width of 
eight bits, the program memory, 
16 bits. The first 32 bytes of the data 
memory cover the Register File (reg- 
isters RO through R31; 
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register R30 duplicates as the Z regis- 
ter for indirect addressing). Atmel also 
refers to these registers using the term 
‘special functions’ just like the timers 
and the I/O registers. The term Special 
Function Registers as we know it from 
the MCS51 would have been more 
appropriate. Access to registers RO 
through R31 is possible using register 
instructions as well as via the LDS or 
SDS instructions. Note, however, that 
access by way of the latter two instruc- 
tions requires three instruction cycles 
and two words in the program mem- 
ory. The same goes for the I/O regis- 
ters: here, access is possible through 
the IN and OUT instructions (1 cycle; 
1 word each), or (again) via the LDS 
and STS_ instructions. However, 
because the AT90S1200 has no internal 
data memory besides the register file 
and the I/O registers, the STS and LDS 
instructions are not available on this 
controller. In fact, the 
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Table 2. Interrupt Vectors 
Vector # Prog. Address | Source | Meaning 


1 $000 | RESET hardware and Watchdog RESET 
2 $001 VINTO External interrupt (é) 

3 $002 | TimerO, OVFO_| TimeriTimer Overflow 

4 $003 “|ANACOMP | Analogue Comparator 


Table 3. Interrupt Enable/Disable Control Bits 
1/O Register | Source 


External Interrupt 0 


. Analogue Compare Interrupt 


Bitname Bit # 

INTO 6 ~_| GIMSK - 
ACIE 3 ACSR 

TOIEO 1 TIMSK 


Timer 0 Overflow 


Table 4. External Interrupt Triggering 


1SC01 {SCoo Interrupt triggered by 
a) 0 low level at INTO pin 
0 1 Fs 
4 o- falling edge at INTO pin 
; 1 risingedge atINTO pin 


Table 5. Direction Control Bits in I/O Registers 


k 


— 


— 


DDBn PORTPBn | ,, 
DDDn | PoRTPDn |!/0 _ | Comment 
0 0 input without pull-up | Port pin in high-Z state 
i . “Port pin supplies current when | 
0 1 Input si pull me switched to ground (GND) 
1 i) Output |Port pin supplies 0 when at low 
2 = Fe impedance 
1 1 Output Port pin supplies 1 when at low 


impedance 


AT9051200 supports only 89 of the 
120 instructions handled by the other 
family members. Although another 
instruction, MUL (which multiplies a 
register with a register) is provided, it 
is not implemented in currently avail- 
able devices. One explanation for the 
absence of 31 AVR instructions in the 
AT90S1200 could be a reduced chip 
area and, consequently, lower produc- 
tion costs. 

In addition to program and data 
memory, AVR controllers also contain 
EEPROM (size depending on con- 
troller type), whose contents are indi- 
rectly accessible through the I/O regis- 
ters EEAR, EEDR and EECR. To get 
access, you load the EEAR register 
with the EEPROM address you want 
to read or write. For writing you then 
load the data into the EEDR register, 
and set the EEWE bit (bit] in the 
EECR). The write operation is finished 
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when the EEWE bit is reset. Reading 
involves setting the EERE bit after 
indicating the address. If the EERE bit 
is cleared again, the EEDR register 
contains the retrieved data. 


PROGRAM EXECUTION 
In addition to the usual sequential pro- 
gram execution, the AVR controllers 
also support subroutine calling and 
interrupts (which are absent in a num- 
ber of PIC devices). The AT90S1200 
offers a triple hardware stack for the 
subroutines. The other AVR controllers 
have a stack pointer which enables a 
stack to be set up in SRAM. Remark- 
ably, though, is the total absence of 
stack overflow and stack underflow 
registers with an associated interrupt 
vector. Arguably, these would have 
been very useful for writing error-tol- 
erant and error- 
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IRQ 


ACI 


ACIS1 ACISO 


ACO 
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detecting programs. 

Table 2 shows the interrupt jump 
addresses. The RESET interrupt ini- 
tialises all IYO registers. The vector 
number corresponds with the priority 
level assigned to the interrupt. 

To enable an interrupt, you set the 
I bit (bit 7 in the SREG). Once an inter- 
rupt has been serviced it is cleared by 
the hardware, and then set again 
using the RETI instruction (return from 
interrupt) at the end of an interrupt 
routine. Because of this sequence, only 
one interrupt can be serviced at a time, 
except if the interrupts are enabled 
again within an interrupt routine. 
Note, however, that each interrupt 
causes one return address to be stored 
on the stack! The various interrupts 
may also be individually enabled or 
disabled. After a RESET, they are all 
disabled. Table 3 shows the I/O regis- 
ter bits that may be used to enable (bit 
= 1) or disable (bit = 0) interrupts. 

A number of events may cause an 
external interrupt to be applied to port 
PD2. The event selection is on the basis 
of bits ISCOO (bit 0 in the MCUCR I/O 
register) and ISCO1 (bit 1 in the MCUR 
VO register). This is explained in Table 
4, To prevent accidental clearing of an 
interrupt, external interrupt 0 should 
be blocked before changing ISC00 and 
ISCO1. The other interrupts are dis- 
cussed with the relevant I/O functions. 


1/O REGISTERS 

The processor communicates with the 
real world through its input/output 
(I/O) lines. Eight 1/O lines are bundled 
into an I/O register. The 20 pins of the 
DIL case allow a maximum of 15 1/O 
lines. Consequently, in the AT90S1200, 
lO register PB has eight lines, while 
PD has only seven. I/O registers PA 
and PC are reserved for devices with 
more pins (for example, the AT90S4414 
or AT90S8515). 

As opposed to the well-known con- 
trollers in the MCS-51 series, an addi- 
tional direction bit is available for each 
VO register. These bits are called 
DDRB and DDRD for Port B and 
Port D respectively. Bit 0 of DDRB con- 
trols bit 0 of Port B, and so on. The 
functions are shown in Table 5. 

Three addresses are 


al struc- internally provided for 


each port: one for the 
direction register, one for 
the data register and one 
for reading the Port pins. 
See Table 6. 

Reading a Port state should always 
be done via the address of PIND and 
PINB. The contents of the Port Data 
register only matches the state of the 
Port pins when these are set to ‘out- 
put’. A programming tip: if you want 
to change the port pin direction, you 
should first read the current value of 
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the data or direction register before 
changing the relevant bit. With error- 
tolerant programming in mind, this is 
done to make sure the other port pins 
are not affected. Particular care should 
be taken when changing direction bits 
in an interrupt routine. This is best 
avoided! 


TIMERS 
AND COUNTERS 
Almost any microcontroller will sport 
some kind of on-board timer or 
timer‘counter. Timers and counters are 
always mentioned together because 
these functions are usually imple- 
mented by a single hardware counter. 
The only difference concerns the clock 
source. In timer mode, this source is an 
internal clock oscillator. In counter 
mode, the source is the external input 
(here, TQ). With many controllers, 
including the AT90S1200, it is possible 
to reduce the clock frequency with the 
aid of a prescaler. Bits CS02, CSO1 and 
CS00 determine the manner in which 
the counter is clocked (see Table 7). 
The current counter state (value) 
may be read or set in I/O register 
TCNTO. The counter starts when it is 
set by the next instruction. When an 
overflow occurs (counter state changes 
from $FF to $00), TOVO (bit 1 in the 
TIFR I/O register) is set, and an inter- 
rupt is generated (if enabled). 


ANALOGUE 
COMPARATOR 

The block diagram of the on-chip ana- 
logue comparator is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. Using the ACD bit (bit 7 in the 
ACSR reyister) the comparator is 
switched on, and its output may be 
read via the ACO bit. Bits ACISO and 
ACIS1 determine when the ASCI flag 
is set and an interrupt is generated, 
provided, of course, it is enabled using 
the ACIE control bit (see Table 8). 
When switched on, the analogue com- 
parator unfortunately draws rather a 
lot of current. 


WATCHDOG TIMER 
A watchdog is capable of detecting 
when a program has crashed. All you 
have to do is start the timer and reset 
it at regular intervals (here, with the 
aid of the WDR instruction). [If no reset 
occurs during a certain TimeOut 
period, the timer triggers a RESET. The 
WDR instruction must NEVER be 
used inside an interrupt routine. Use 
it once only, and, in general, in the top- 
most program loop, because there the 
microcontroller state is accurately 
known. 

In AVR microcontrollers, the watch- 
dog is clocked at about 1 MHz by an 
associated (RC) clock oscillator. The 
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Table 6. Port Register Addressing 
N 1/O Register Value after 


lame Address Access Reset Function 
| PINB $16 | Read ~~) State of Port B pins 
| DDRB $17 Read/Write _ $00 _| See Table 5 
PORTB $718 Read/Write $00 See Table 5 
| PIND $10 Read State of Port D pins : 
DDRD $11 Read/Write $00 See Table 5 | 
PORTD $12 Read/Write $00 See Table 5 | 


Table 7. Timer/Counter Control by 


!/O Register TCCRO 


Cso2 cso1 CSo0 | Function 
0 0 0 Stop, timer/counter off 
0 0 1 Timer, count rate = clock rate _ 
0 1 0 Timer, count rate = clock rate +8 - 
cae 1 Timer, count rate = clock rate + 64 4 
j 3 0 9 _| Timer, count rate = clock rate + 256 | 
1 | 0 1 Timer, count rate = clock rate + 1024 
[ 1 1 7 Oo Counter, clock = falling edge at | pin TO | 
bo ae 1 Counter, clock = rising edge at pin TO 


WDE bit (bit 3 in the WDTCR register) 
is used to start the watchdog timer, 
while WDP2, WDP1 and WDPO deter- 
mine the length of the TimeOut period 
per the information shown in Table 9. 


CURRENT-REDUCTION 
MODES 

In many applications, a microcon- 
troller is given the momentous task of 
waiting for an event to occur, without 
wasting too much (battery) power. The 
AT90S1200 features two ‘sleep’ modes 
which may be started using the SLEEP 
instruction, but only if bit5 in the 
MCUCR register was set beforehand. 
If the SM bit (bit 4 in MCUCR) was 
reset, however, the processor enters its 
Idle mode, which means that the CPU 
is halted while the timer/counter, the 
watchdog and the interrupt system 
keep working. The CPU and the pro- 
gram are restarted by an interrupt. 
The analogue comparator should be 
switched off if it is not required to 
restart the CPU. If, on the other hand, 
the SM bit was set when the SLEEP 
instruction is encountered, the exter- 


Bité | Bits Bit 4 


Table 8. ACSR Register Organisation 


nal clock generator shuts down and 
the device enters the Power-Down 
mode. In case the watchdog was 
switched on, it causes a RESET when 
the TimeOut period has elapsed. Oth- 
erwise, the CPU and the program may 
only be restarted via an external 
RESET or an external, edge-triggered, 
interrupt. 

(970090-3) 
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| ACO ACI 


| ACHE 


ACIS | ACISO 
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TimeOut period in clock cycles 


16 k (= 16 ms} 
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modern 


modem technology 


ever-faster modems? 


When modems 
were young (a 
long time ago), 
they were used 
in teleprinter cir- 
cuits at the 
sedate speed of 
45.45 signals 
(also called ele- 
ments or pulses) 
per second. One 
element per sec- 
ond is one baud 
(based on the 
old 5-unit digital 
Baudot code) 
and may consist 
of several bits of data. The Baudot code was 
replaced by the ASCII code many years 
ago.The low speeds of these early modems suf- 
ficed for many years — until these devices came 
to be required for linking other machines such 
as Computers or computers and telephone 
exchanges. Owing to these different demands, 
over the past ten years or so, the speed of 
modems has been raised and raised again, but 
now, owing to the limitations of the analogue 
sections of the telephone network, the limit of 
33.6/56 kbit/s seems to have been reached. But 
is this really so? 


By our Editorial Staff 


A modem is a device inserted between 
a data terminal equipment (DTE) such 
as a computer and the transmission 
medium (telephone wire, fibre cable, 
radio). The modem, a contraction of 
modulator-demodulator is — often 
referred to as the data communication 
equipment (DCE). 

The mechanical and electrical inter- 
face of a modem is defined by the 
RS232D/CCITT V.24 standard for serial 
communications between computers 
and peripheral devices. Modems are 
manufactured to CCITT (International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee) recommendations, also 
known as the V-series, and range from 
early V.21 devices running at 200 


1) In modern data communications, the 
symbol replaces the baud as the unit of 
transmitted data, Like the baud, a sym- 
bol may (and frequently does) repre- 
sent more than one data bit. 
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Modem 


bauds to the modern V.42 and the 

developing V.fast running at 33.6/56 

kbit/s. 

A modem has to 

(1) modulate an outgoing baseband 
signal on to a carrier for transmis- 
sion through a telephone line or via 
radio link; 

(2) demodulate an incoming modu- 
lated signal from the telephone line 
or radio link to recover the input 
baseband information. 

é 


In this article, only the telephone line 
as transmission medium will be con- 
sidered, but the principles apply also 
to other links. 

Today, the consumer has a choice 
between an analogue and a digital 
telephone line. Transmission rates 
attainable via an analogue line are 
33600 bit/s from the user to the tele- 
phone exchange (upstream) and 56000 
bit’s from the telephone exchange to 
the user (downstream). Note that the 
baud rate is equal to the bit rate only 
when each signal event (or pulse) rep- 
resents one bit condition, as in a binary 
system, 


MODULATION 
There are a great many types of mod- 
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ulation, a number of which are vari- 
ants of the basic methods. Although 
the analogue and digital basebands are 
dissimilar, the modulation techniques, 
in general, are not. 

The techniques employed range 
from two-tone frequency-shift keying 
(FSK), through variants of phase shift 
keying (PSK), differential PSK (DPSK) 
to multilevel quadrature amplitude 
modulation (QAM). 

In FSK, the carrier is switched 
between two frequencies. One of these 
is assigned the logic value 0 and the 
other, the binary 1. This technique is 
fairly simple, but requires a large band- 
width, resulting in low data density. 

Phase shift keying, sometimes 
called phase reversal keying (PRK) isa 
single-frequency method where the 
data bit stream causes a change of car- 
rier phase. The phase shift is defined 
and can therefore vary only within 
certain fixed values. A binary 0 results 
in no phase change, while a logic 1 
causes a 180° phase shift. Intermediate 
values are obtained by combinations 
of bits, such as (in 4-PSK) 00, 01, 10, 11. 

Quadrature amplitude modula- 
tion may be analogue or digital. In 
the analogue variant, two quadrature 
versions of the same carrier fre- 
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quency are amplitude modulated 
and added to produce a third carrier 
signal containing both modulations. 
In the digital variant, which is based 
on PSK and the amplitude variant, a 
phase shift as well as an amplitude 
shift are possible. Moreover, in this 
method, two carrier frequencies are 
used, each of which carries half of the 
data transmission. 


BANDWIDTH 

The restrictions imposed by the ana- 
logue telephone line are difficult to 
overcome, They relate mainly to the 
bandwidth of the channel, and the 
noise added to any signal passing 
through it. 

The usable bandwidth of an ana- 
logue telephone line extends roughly 
from 200 Hz to 4 kHz. This is an arti- 
ficial restriction, imposed to allow the 
network to carry many telephone calls 
at once, It is, however, universal and 
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limits the speed at which symbols" can 
be transmitted. 

Not all V-series recommendations 
pertain to full duplex operation. Those 
that do enable the automatic return to 
a lower bit rate if the line quality 
(noise!) demands this (see Table). 


DATA RATES 

Not so long ago, the maximum data 
rate was 28800 bit/s, attained with 
symbol rates of 3200 per second and 
with up to nine bits per symbol. 

Within the recent past, modern 
communication technology made pos- 
sible a data rate of 33 600 bit/s, but with 
the available bandwidth of analogue 
telephone lines, the end appeared in 
sight. 

However, by some ingenuity and 
the fact that audio signals are quan- 
tized before being transmitted, this 
rate has been further increased (to 56 
kbit/s), but only, as stated earlier, as far 
as the downstream (service provider 
or telephone exchange to user) section 


Amplitude (arbitrary) 
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Time (samples) 


is concerned. The rate over the 
upstream section (from user to tele- 
phone exchange or service provider) 
remains 33.6 kbit’s, at least for the time 
being. This applies only to analogue 
lines between telephone exchange and 
user. If a digital line has been installed 
between these two locations, the data 
rate is currently 128 kbit/s (modems for 
this rate are readily available). 

Much of the increase in data rates 
is thanks to the modernization of the 
telephone network in many countries, 
which, at least as far as the UK is con- 
cerned was started 20-odd years ago 
and, to all intents and purposes, is 
now complete. 

The telephone networks of yester- 
year were intended for the transmis- 
sion of analogue voice signals over 


open wire or twisted pair unshielded. 


copper cables. From the 1960s on, in 
some countries, notably the UK and 
the USA, there have been significant 
developments in solid-state electronics 
which made the use of digital circuits 


4 6 8 10 
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and exchanges possible. 

Today, telephone exchanges are 
connected via digital lines that can 
carry 32 channels of 64 kbit/s each (a 
total of 2.048 Mbit/s). At the exchange, 
it can be determined whether the user 
has an old-fashioned analogue line or 
a modern ISDN (Integrated Services 
Digital Network) line. In case of an 
analogue line, the signals coming from 
the user are sampled at the input to 
the exchange at a rate of 64 kbit/s with 
a resolution of 8 bits. This means that 
the section between user and 
exchange behaves like a near-ideal line 
able to cope with 64 kbit/s, The new 
modems use this property to operate 
at a downstream rate of 56 kbit/s. In 
the light of the foregoing, it should 
thus be noted that this rate is only pos- 
sible in areas where the telephone net- 
work itself is a digital one. 

Obviously, where a downstream 
rate of 56 kbit’s is possible, the (Inter- 
net) service providers gratefully use it. 


NON-COMPATIBLE 
STANDARDS 

As so often in the history of technol- 
ogy, the consumer is again confronted 
with two non-compatible standards. 
US Robotics use the X2 system, 
whereas Lucent (formerly the Bell 
Telephone Company) and Rockwell 
use the K56flex standard. 

The first problem encountered by 
the designers of faster modems was 
the inter-symbol interference (ISI). 
When symbols are transmitted 
through a channel, they become 
blurred in time. This causes the end of 
one symbol to overlap the beginning 
of the next, resulting in corruption of 
the data. This interference is most pro- 
nounced when the data rate 
approaches the limit of the available 
bandwidth. Figure 3 shows the effect 
when a pulse is input to a transmission 
line. The receiver detects a completely 
different wave than the digital pulse 
transmitted by the sender, 

The problem of ISI is tackled in 
both systems by making use of a data 
rate of 8000 pulses/s, which is equal to 
the sampling frequency of the ana- 
logue telephone line. Each pulse con- 
tains eight bits of data, so that a theo- 
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retical bandwidth of 64 kbit/s is avail- 
able. However, the systems use a dif- 
ferent technique to approach this the- 
oretical value as closely as feasible. 

Tt all comes down to the necessity 
of minimizing any interference. This is 
not easy and takes up a sizeable chunk 
of the available processor capacity. In 
both systems, use is therefore made of 
controlled [SI, in which a data pulse 
cannot interfere with an adjacent 
pulse. Thus, controlled ISI is interfer- 
ence that occurs only with one other 
pulse. The coding is arranged so that 
prior calculation can determine which 
pulse will be affected by the interfer- 
ence. The system is thus aware of this 
and can take measures to cope with it. 
This technique ensures that the band- 
width of the channel is used to its 
greatest extent. The price of it is a more 
complex receiver. However, this can 
easily be resolved nowadays by the 
use of inexpensive dig- 
ital signal processors 
(DSPs). 

Although both sys- 
tems use controlled ISI, 
they use a different 
technique of coding, 
which makes them 
utterly incompatible. 


é 


The K56flex 

standard 

In the K56flex standard, the bits are 
transmitted in packets of eight. Of 
these, seven are transmitted in such a 
way that the interference occurs in the 
time reserved for the eighth bit. There- 
fore, the transmitting of the eighth bit 
makes no sense since it would be cor- 
rupted and so cause interference itself. 
This means that only 7/8 of the maxi- 
mum capacity is available. 

The shape of a received wave 
when the K56flex standard is used is 
shown in Figure 4 (for clarity’s sake, 
only two pulses have been transmitted 
here). In this example, the amplitude 
of both pulses is normalized; the cod- 
ing usually takes account of the signal 
amplitude (at a resolution of eight 
bits). Note that for y1(t) the signal has 
a value at sampling times 1 and 8, 
whereas for y2(t) this is at sampling 
times 2 and 8. 

The two waves represent the first 
two bits from a group of eight. So, the 
pulses do not interfere with one 
another, but would do so with the 
eighth bit (which has not been trans- 
mitted). 

The transmission of a group of 
seven pulses results in the diagram 
shown in Figure 5. Here again, only 
one pulse can have a value at a given 
sampling time. The eighth pulse may 


be considered to have a 
non-defined value. 

As it is known that 
the sampling rate is 
8 kHz and that eight 
bits can be coded per 
pulse, it can be calcu- 
lated that the digital bandwidth is 
64 kbit/s. Of this, only 7/8, that is, 
56 kbit/s, is used. 


The X2 standard 
In the X2 standard2), all available 
capacity is used, and there is there- 
fore no pause in the data stream. This 
results in data pulses corrupting adja- 
cent pulses. The data is extracted 
from this corrupted data stream by 
the use of a Viterbi equalizer. This 
equalizer analyses the quality of the 
telephone line before data are trans- 
mitted. To do this, one of the two 
modems sends a test signal that is 
analysed by the other. Any distortion, 
echo, and noise can be determined 
from this analysis. Then, the roles are 
reversed and a signal transmitted in 
the opposite direction, whereupon a 
second analysis is carried out. The 
results of the analyses are processed 
by a Viterbi algorithm?) and used to 
program the equalizer. In this way, 
the distortion can be anticipated and 
taken account of in the receiver. 
This technique in which the hard- 
ware anticipates the quality of the tele- 
phone line is not new and is also used 
in modern modems. 


QUANTIZATION NOISE 
When an analogue signal is quantized 
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(digitized), some accuracy is lost owing 
to the conversion from a continuous 
single level to, say, 256 possible levels. 
This conversion error is considered to 
be a form of noise since it has a simi- 
lar effect on the signal quality. During 
the transmission from provider to user 
only one analogue-to-digital converter 
(ADC) is in use and the quality of this 
must therefore be of a high standard. 

The three manufacturers have tack- 
led this aspect in an identical manner. 
As long as the output signal of the 
ADC is identical to the requisite value, 
the quantization noise is minimal. 
How quantization noise arises is 
shown in Figure 6 (upper sketch); the 
lower sketch shows that when the ref- 
erence point is chosen well, virtually 
no quantization noise ensues. 

Since the ADC and the digital-to- 
analogue converter (DAC) are both 
8-bit units, choosing the correct refer- 
ence point is not difficult. A sample is 
taken when the input level of the data 
pulse is equal to one of the steps of the 
converter. This ensures that the sam- 
pling error, and thus the quantization 
noise, is a minimum. If the measured 
line characteristics are also taken into 
account, selecting the reference point 
is straightforward, 

Once the quantization noise has 
been minimized, attention must be 
paid to other sources of noise. Since 
these normally do not reside in the 
modem, it is not easy to take appro- 
priate measures to nullify or at least 
minimize them. The use of a compan- 
der usually enables the effect of such 
sources to be reduced drastically. 


2) X2 is also a CCITT Recommendation covering international 


user facilities in public data networks. 
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3) Information about the Viterbi algorithm may be found at web site 


http://docs.des.napier.ac.uk/docs/get/ryan93a/document.html 
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V-series (CCITT) recommendations 
symbol/s bit/s modulation remarks 


V7 2400 9600/14400 QAM  telefax. 
V.21 300 300 FSK 
V.22 600 1200 PSK 
V.22bis 600 "2400 QAM 
V.23 1200/75 1200/75 FSK 
V.26bis 1200 2400 PSK 
V.27ter 4600 "4800 PSK 
v.29 2400 9600 QAM 
| V.32 2400 9600 QAM 
V.32bis 2400 "44.400 QAM 
V.34 3429 28.800 QAM 
V.34+ 3429 33.600 QAM 
FSK = frequency shift keying 
PSK = phase shift keying 
QAM = quadrature amplitude modulation 
Note 1: bis and ter are terms with Latin roots meaning two and three respectively. Recommenda- 
tions with these terms in the number have 2 or 3 data rates, the system normally starting up 
in the higher rate but failing back to the lower speed under noisy conditions. 
Note 2: the number of bits per symbol! is readily deduced from the symboi rates and bit rates. 
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WHAT OF THE 
FUTURE? 


Currently, 56 kbit/s modems are the 
fastest available for use on an analogue 
telephone line, provided the network 
is a digital one. At the time of writing 
(late 1997), it is not known which stan- 
dard will be adopted by the CCITT. 
Based on past experience, it is, how- 
ever, fairly certain that users will be 
able to buy an upgrade kit. 

The performance level of these 
modems approaches the — limits 
imposed on it by the maximum capac- 
ity of the telephone network. 

Users with an ISDN connection can 
use 128 kbit/s modems which are 
already available as a look in most cat- 
alogues and magazines will show (a 
typical example is the Motorola Bit- 
SURFR). Another advantage of an 
ISDN line is that enables connections 
to be made much more rapidly. 

It is not likely that further improve- 
ments in the data rates can be made 
until the infrastructure of the tele- 
phone network has been changed. 

One possibility is, however, that in 
the future users connected to a cable 
network will be able to gain access to 
a digital communication system via a 
cable modem. Such networks already 
exist, but are not yet accessible to the 
majority of consumers. 

Fast access to the Internet is also 
possible via a satellite link, but here 
again, these are not (yet) available to 
the general public. Also, the cost of 
such a link is prohibitive. 

A final possibility is a separate data 
line, a so-called digital subscriber line 
(DSL) to enable fast digital data con- 
nections to be made. In particular, the 
ADSL (asymmetric digital subscriber 
line) provides much faster and more 
powerful facilities for the Internet than 
the traditional dial-up link. But again, 
these are fairly expensive. 

Allin all, it would appear that most 
consumers will just have to wait for 
the current limitations of the tele- 
phone line to disappear. Until then, all 
they can do is use their 33.6/56 kbit/s 
modem to best advantage. [970061] 


This article, there- 


The Internet is a 
great medium when it 
comes to locating 

datasheets, 
application notes, 
and other documents 
for electronic design 
engineering. 


he: Internet, it has been said, is a 
gigantic virtual library. Motorola, Intel, 
Philips, and indeed every major chip 
manufacturer have made their data 
libraries available via the World Wide 
Web. White papers, book reviews, 
“technical application notes, datasheets, 
rviews, and ‘Frequently Asked 
sstions’ (FAQ) reports all await a 
yple click of the mouse. 
Unfortunately, however, finding 
this’ wealth of documentary design 
‘ormation is not easy. Web URL's 
rm resource locators) can be as 
é@ as hitp://www.semiconductors. 
grein enignerin 

t.is far from obvious that all 
's are stored at ftp.//rtfm.mit.edu. 


ontributions by Jason McDonald 


fore, explains the 
easiest ways to 
search for EE-related 
documents in the 
vast Internet library, 
and it provides some 
locations for the best 
EE-related reposito- 
ries. Throughout, 
enter the World 
Wide Web URL (uni- 
form resource loc- 
ator) in the top bar of 
your browser such as 
Internet Explorer to 
access each resource. 


FAQs: 
FREQUENTLY 
ASKED 
QUESTIONS 
REPORTS 


FAQs are basic Internet reports 
answering ‘Frequently Asked Ques- 
tions’ and as such span the gamut 
from microcontrollers, the PowerPC 
microprocessor, the Ada language, 
C++, and Object-Oriented Program- 
ming to more general topics such as 
Star Trek, AIDS, and even Unitarian- 
ism. Fortunately, FAQs lucky enough 
to be officially sanctioned are archived 
by MIT at ftp:/irtfm.mit.edu/pub/ usenet- 
by-hierarchy/. 

Click on sci and then electronics to 
access electronics-specific FAQ's. 

A more modern way to locate 
FAQs is to search via Oxford Univer- 
sity at http://www.lib.ox.ac.uk/search/ 
search fags.html 
Simply enter key words such as ‘elec- 
tronics’ or ‘Motorola’ to identify docu- 
ments which interest you. Also have a 
look at the Electronics Engineer's 
ToolBox published by CERA Research 
at http://www.cera2.com/ebox.htm. 


GETTING DATA FROM 
SEMICONDUCTOR 
MANUFACTURERS 

In their quest to better serve design 
engineers, every major semiconductor 
manufacturer now serves their data 
libraries via the World Wide Web. In 
some cases, you simply search, click 
and retrieve an HTML version of a 


Salectronics on-line 


ectronic engineering 
E) Virtual Libraries 


datasheet or application note. In 
others, you must first acquire the free 
Adobe Acrobat reader from Adobe 
(http:/www.adobe.com) in order to read 
the portable document format (.pdf). 
And in still others, you can use the 
Web to order information by fax in a 
few minutes. 

The ultimate list of URLs for semi- 
conductor manufacturers is posted 
and maintained by Gray Creager at 
http://www.scruznet.com/~xgcreager! 
welcome.htm. 


TECHNICAL 
REPORT SERVERS 
Technical report servers provide free 
access to governmental, university, 
and non-profit research agencies in the 
electronics and computer science 
areas. One of the biggest and best is 
The Collection of Computer Science 
Bibliographies, searchable by key word 
and located at http://liinwww.ira.uka.de/ 
bibliography/findex.html. 
To date, the bibliography contains 
nearly 750,000 references and has 
served over 2 million inquiries since 
February 1995. Indiana University’s 
Knowledge Base at Iftp://sckb.ucssc. 
indiana.edu/kb/ 
contains about 4,500 entries that 
answer computing questions asked by 
Indiana University users. You can 
either search by key word, or use a 
subject tree. Try, say, ‘TCP/IP’. At a 
more advanced level, tap into the 
resources of NASA at hftp:// 
techreports.larc.nasa,gov/cai-bin/NTRS. As 
a US government agency, NASA 
makes available its wealth of technical 
knowledge via this Web server. 

Specific to the electronics area, Eg3 
Communications offers a search 
engine at —http://www.cera2.com/ 
ghindex.html. Try, say, ‘BASIC Stamp’. 

The Networked Computer Science 
Technical Reports Library (NCSTR) at 
http:/ics-tr.cs.cornell.edu/ is another 
repository strong in computer science, 
and the On-line CS Techreports — a 
master listing of Internet Computer 
Science repositories is located at 
hitp://wwrw.cs.cmedu/afs/es.cmu.edu/user! 
jblythe/Mosaicies-reports.html. 

(985005-1) 
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When he received his prize for the 1995 Elektor 
Electronics Circuit Design Competition, the winner of 
the international first prize, Laurent Lamesch, had his 
next project planned already. It was going to be an 
IC tester with microprocessor control, suitable for 
stand-alone operation. The fantastic results, as it 
turned out, not even Laurent himself was able to 
guess: he won the International First Prize in Elektor’s 
1997 Microprocessor Competition. 


International 
Microprocessor 
Competition 1997 


The Winner and his Prize: Laurent Lamesch (left) receives one box after the other from 


Jury representative Harry Baggen. 


The number of entries received for the 
1997 competition exceeded that of the 
1996 Competition, which called for 
‘software’ only. This came as a surprise 
because in 1995 the Jury members 
were convinced that ‘microprocessor 
designs’ would be too thin a base for a 
competition! 

The number of entries received from 
readers of the four participating 
national editions of Elektor in Germany, 
France, Holland and the rest of the 
world (coverage of the UK magazine) 
was also surprising, in particular, if you 
look at the circulation figures of the 
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individual magazines. As compared 
with the readers of the German and 
French editions, the representation of 
those taking the English and Dutch 
magazine is not very strong. National 
preferences are also noticed when it 
comes to popularity of the various 
microcontrollers: Motorola's 68/68HC 
family, for instance, has more fans in 
Holland and France than elsewhere. By 
contrast, the 8051 (MCS-51) series and 
its spin-off controllers are evergreens in 
Germany and the UK. The winner, how- 
ever, is the PIC family which seems to 
be popular around the globe. There is 


heavy competition, however, from 
Atmel's AVR series! 


The International 
Prize Winner 


When Laurent Lamesch casually men- 
tioned his intentions of designing an IC 
tester three years ago, he was fairly 
sceptical about the feasibility of such a 
project. Consequently, he was no less 
surprised than the Jury. Because alll 
entries receive a grade between 1 and 
10 from five Jury members, the overall 
winner is not known until the last 
moment when all points are added up, 
Looking at the total scores, it was clear 
that the 80C535 based IC tester was 
way ahead of the competition. 
Laurent Lamesch had __ originally 
intended the project for personal use 
only, and started it as a side activity 
(although the basic ideas had rooted 
long ago). The Competition 
announced in the July/August 1997 
magazine provided the motivation to 
finish the design relatively quickly. 
Laurent Lamesch is a 26 year old Lux- 
embourger who works as an electron- 
ics design engineer in the automotive 
industry. At the age of 17 he started to 
read Elektor and take an interest in 
electronic design, He received his for- 
mal education in electrical engineer- 
ing at the ETH in Zurich. Whereas digital 
electronics represents a professional as 
well as personal interest area, Laurent 
Lamesch is also active as a bike rider 
and a sound engineer at a local radio 
station, Radio Ara (103.3 or 105.2 MHz 
in Luxembourg, sound samples also 
available at http://www.ara.lu). 
The prize, a complete Microchip PIC 
Development System donated by Ari- 
zona Microchip (USA/France) and rep- 
resenting a value of £2310 should be 
very useful to Laurent Lamesch. Inter- 
estingly, his thesis was a PIC-based 
application, written and produced with- 
out the luxury of such a powerful devel- 
opment system... 

Pod Sy 


MICROPROCESSOR DESIGN CONTEST 


This article supplies a condensed description of a 
stand-alone IC tester for SSI (small-scale integration) 
logic ICs (with up to 24 pins) from the well-known 
74xx and 40xx series. The elementary building blocks 


that make up the design are an 80C535 microcon- 
troller, a large EPROM, an LCD display, a small key- 
board and an RS232 interface. The latter allows the 
tester to receive new IC test vectors produced by a 
test vector compiler which runs on a PC. Another 
DOS program allows new test vectors to be tested 
using the same RS232 interface, so you don't have 
to re-program the system EPROM or dig up an 
EPROM emulator. 


By Leauiresrmt Loarrnieesetm (Luixeer nk x oure3) 
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Figure 1. Circuit diagram of the digital control circuit and the R$232 interface. 


All input pins of the device under test by means of the outputs on the Z80PIOs 1, 4and 5 of the 80C535 are used to 
(DUT) inserted in the Textool zero-inser- and current limiting resistors. The same detect which DUT pins represent a high 
tion force socket, ZIF1, may be pulled PlOs also enable the logic states of the impedance. Furthermore, the supply 
fo the logic high (H) or logic low (L) level DUT outputs to be checked, while ports voltage pins of the DUT may be con- 
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Figure 2, Circuit diagram showing the DUT interface and the power supplies. 


nected to GND or a current-limited volt- 
age source via switching transistors. 

This voltage source (built around !C6) 
supplies 5.2 V, and its output current is 
limited to about 0.2 A. The actual out- 
put current is converted into a propor- 
tional voltage for measurement by the 
controller. 

Depending on the size of the test 
vector files, the control program of the 
IC tester is contained in a 27C512, 
27C010 or 27C020 EPROM. If multiple 
banks are present inside the EPROM, 
then the selection between the 64- 
kByte chunks is accomplished by out- 
puts Bé and B7 of IC2. The 80C535 also 
controls an LC display and a keyboard 
with 6keys. A GAL, IC5, looks after the 
address decoding, and also generates 
the PHI signal for the Z80PIOs. 

The reason for using the Z80PIO to 
control and monitor the DUT inputs and 
outputs is that this chip is the only 
widely available 16-bit parallel port IC 
of which all port line directions are indi- 
vidually controllable, while the output 
drivers for all port lines consist of push- 
pull circuits. 

Jumper J1 selects between a 28-pin 
and a 32-pin EPROM in position IC7. 
When a 28-pin EPROM is used, J1-1 is 
connected to J1-2. When a 32-pin 
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EPROM is used, connect J1-2 to J1-3. 

A 9-way sub-D socket is connected 
to J6. This enables you to connect the 
IC tester to the RS232 serial port on your 
PC. Ground for the serial interface is 
taken from J2. The pin connections of 
the sub-D socket are as follows: 


9-way sub-D J6 J2 
2 1 
3 2 
5 2 
Adjustment 


The only adjustment in the circuit is the 
DUT supply output voltage. This is set to 
5.2V +0.05V using preset R82. 


Operation 


The tester is operated using six keys 
labelled Enter, Escape, dn (scroll down), 
up, dn2 (fast scroll down), and up2 (fast 
scroll up). The up and dn keys have an 
auto-repeat function which causes the 
repeat rate to be automatically 
increased as the key is held depressed. 

LED D5 lights to indicate that the IC 
under test is being powered, and 
should not be removed from the ZIF 
socket. 


Pressing the escape key takes you to 
the main menu. There, the following 
functions may be selected: 

1. Test IC: the user picks an IC from 
an IC library, and the DUT is 
checked for correct operation. The 
test may be repeated. If indicated 
by the test vectors, the current 
consumption of the IC under test is 
measured and displayed. 

2. Identify: this allows you to identify 
the type number of an unknown 
IC. If the GND and Vcc pins are 
unknown, only those test vectors 
are used that have the GND and 
Vcc pins at the same positions. The 
GND/Vcc pin entry is optional. 
Next, you can select the libraries 
that have to be scanned. 

3. Retest IC: once an IC has been 
tested or identified, it may be 
tested again without having to pick 
it from the libraries. 

4. Trace: all test vectors and the 
response of the DUT to these vec- 
tors appear in succession on the 
LC display. 

5. Options: here, you can define 
global options. 

6. Info: information on version and 
copyright. 

7. Self Check: the IC tester hardware 
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fairly large project which consists of 
hardware, software and extensive doc- 
umentation, Unfortunately, the overall 
size of the project as submitted by the 
author is such that it is not possible to 
reproduce it in full in this supplement. 
After all, we want to show you some of 
the other prize-winning entries, too! 
The IC tester project will be 
described as a project for home con- 
struction in a future issue of Elektor 
Electronics, complete with a printed 


circuit board, a 


project software on 
disk. 

Meanwhile, the 
design (as we received 
it) will be included on a 
Contest Compilation 
CD-ROM which we 
hope to publish by the end of January 
1998. ANDI] 


PIC on the Rocks is a system for PIC users that allows 
them to do in-circuit debugging of PIC programs. It 
uses a simple serial connection with a host PC run- 
ning Windows 95 or NT. The PIC program the user 
wants to check also needs to embed a small piece 
of telemetry code. This code enables the PIC side of 
the telemetry link. The project software includes 
source code for both the PIC and the host PC. It also 
comprises a manual in Word format and some 


examples, 


by Baam cacee Weeacal (USA) 


PIC on the Rocks 


The PIC micro controller range from 
Microchip has become one of the 
leading micro controllers used by engi- 
neers and hobbyists to solve simple 
and medium complexity embedded 
problems. Personally | have used PICs 
in pagers, Virtual Reality peripherals, 
home security systems and even ham- 
ster treadmill measurements. 

One of the major advantages of PICs 
is that they are relatively inexpensive. 
The basic development tools are also 
fairly cheap and this makes it easy for 
the hobbyist (Elektor Electronics reader) 
to develop software for it. The major 
drawback is that PIC debugging tools 
and In Circuit Emulators (ICE) are very 
expensive. This creates the common 
scenario that average Joe Hobbyist 
has the development tools but also has 
to burn and erase endless number of 
times to get the solution ‘just right’. Most 
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Figure 1. The opamp solution. Note; depending on the serial cable, you may have to 
swap pins 2 and 3 as well as pins 4 & 6. DSR should be an output. 


of the time he tries to figure out ‘what 
goes on' inside the PIC since he cannot 
afford or justify the cost of an ICE. 

This project addresses the PIC 
debugging issue by providing an 


almost non-intrusive solution for PIC 
telemetry (remote debugging). It allows 
you to pause PIC execution, look at the 
internal registers (files), edit them and 
continue till the next ‘break point’, etc. 
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The best part is that the total cost for the 
hardware components can be less 
than one dollar! 

The telemetry system works in two 
possible ways. The first enables you to 
place break point instructions at 
selected areas in your source code. 
You program the PIC, place it in-circuit 
and whenever the PIC reaches the 
break point, it will declare itself to the 
PC host and start a telemetry session. 
From the PC you can examine and 
control the current state of the PIC and 
let it continue until the next break point 
is reached. This solution allows full 
speed execution (especially great in 
timing sensitive applications — 80% of 
them are) but also allows a view into 
the heart of the PIC. 

The second approach is a variation 
of the first. Basically the set-up is the 
same but the communications pin is set 
up to interrupt the PIC. This way, instead 
of placing break points, you can actu- 
ally manually break if at desired loca- 
tions. This only works for PICs with inter- 
rupt capabilities. 


How it works 


You select one pin on either portA or 
port B (or other on PIC17Cxx series) as 
being the telemetry pin. This pin will talk 
to the host using standard serial com- 
munication protocol. This pin is avail- 
able for general use while not in 
telemetry mode but some restrictions 
apply. 

The telemetry code was designed for 
the PIC16C71 and is placed at 0x380 
by default. With little work you can 
modify it to work with any unit in the PIC 
family. 

The code that you are debugging 
stays exactly the same, except that you 
include a couple of lines at the end of 
the program, as shown in Listing 1. 

Remember to substitute the correct 
values for your application into the 
constants defined. If you have trouble 
with high baud rates, select a higher 
clock or lower the baud rate. Keep in 
mind that the PIC has to emulate a 
UART. 

You are also free to choose any pin. 
Depending on whether you need inter- 
tupt capabilities, you might be 
restricted by the choice. 

Apart from the simple hardware inter- 
face you have to provide (described 
below), you are ready to go. A break 
point is signalled by a call OTR TELEME- 
TRY instruction. The example in Listing 2 
shows how to use this. 

Manual interrupt configuration 
(method 2, described above) requires 
you fo save the W and STATUS registers 


ALA Me aera 


in special places. This lets the host know 
where to look for them when you exam- 
ine them. Usually you save these regis- 
ters anyway as a first step in servicing 
interrupts. 

The telemetry pin you select should 
be configured as a negative edge 
interrupt pin. The host ‘break’ command 
will signal the interrupt. A typical ISR is 
shown in Listing2. Tne directory 
\OTR\EXAMPLE contains an example 
application using the ‘break point 
approach. 


Options 


Figure 1 shows an opamp solution. | 
have used this successfully with JFET 


Listing 1, Code snippet to place at end of application program. 


RS 
4K7 


input rail-to-tail type opamps. The 
opamp swings to +5 V (PIC supply volt- 
age usually) and is less noise immune 
than a swing fo +10V or more. If you 
have a +12V supply handy, please use 
it. Please see considerations below on 
the DSR line. 

Figure 2 shows my favourite p-n-p 
transistor solution. Usually you need to 
play with the resistor vaiues in order to 
get it to work just right given wire 
lengths and serial port power capabil- 
ities and transistor beta. The values 
shown work good enough with an 
acceptable margin. Keep in mind that 
the output also swings to +5V resulting 
in a lower noise margin. It is more tricky 
to make it swing to +12 V since we turn 


Ri 
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Figure 2, PNP transistor solution. See note with Figure 1. 
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Figure 3. Formal solution using a MAX232. See note with Figure 1. 


the p-n-p transistor off with the PIC. 
Please see considerations below on the 
DSR line. 

Figure 3 shows the formal way using 
a MAX232 (or similar). Note that the 
MAX232 is a special logic NOT gate. 
This means that the standard code will 
send the wrong signals (inverse). To cor- 
rect this you have to modify the teleme- 
try code at all the places indicated 
with ‘'MAX232’ in the source code. 


Host program 


The host program functions very much 
like the DEBUG program under DOS. 
Only a subset of DEBUG’s commands 
are implemented. | have provided the 
source code to allow easy modification 
and extension. 

The host program establishes com- 
munications with the PIC. When the PIC 
does not respond, the host assumes it is 
not in telemetry mode. This is because 
the PIC is busy with other things (like 
executing your program!). When the 
PIC goes into telemetry mode, it reports 
itself to the host. The host will then enter 
command mode. 

Command mode is identified by a 
'>' prompt with the cursor flashing next 
to it. From here you can issue com- 
mands from the keyboard. 

The complete Command Summary 
may be found in the documentation file. 
The program accepts and outputs alll 


numbers only in hexadecimal. 

There is no hidden memory transla- 
tion. This means that when you read 
file 3 (the STATUS register), you will get its 
current value (somewhere in the 
telemetry code), not the value it had 
when the PIC suspended execution. 
The W and STATUS registers are relo- 
cated to addresses Ox2d and Ox2c 
respectively. Modifying those files will 
indirectly modify the registers. 

You may modify any PIC data 
memory you want from the host pro- 
gram. Nothing inhibits you from 
changing a port pin from input to 
output, or to initiate an A to D con- 
version, reprogram the timer, etc. The 
only restriction is that the actual 
telemetry pin bit will always read as 
a0. Any attempt fo manually modify 
it will be ignored, 


Considerations 


While using the PIC telemetry code, 

please keep the following in mind: 

» The stack must have 3 or more entries 
available, This is especially important 
to consider when you use the manual 
interrupt method since you do not 
exactly control where it breaks. 

§ The break point instruction will corrupt 
the FSR and PCLAHH files. If you are 
using these you have to back them 
up before calling telemetry. 

» Inferrupts must be disabled before 
starting telemetry since the serial 
communications is time sensitive. Fail- 


ure fo do so will result in telemetry 
errors and a possible ‘PIC system 
crash’. 

§ The code occupies just short of 128 
program locations. The default 
address is at 0x380. 

» The code uses 4 memory locations 
(Ox2c through Ox2f). They are avail- 
able as general memory while 
telemetry is not performed but will be 
corrupted during telemetry. 

§ The code does observe the watch- 
dog so you may have if enabled dutr- 
ing telemetry. 

» You cannot use the RC oscillator on 
the test PIC since it is too inaccurate 
(unstable) for proper serial communi- 
cations. It would probably also be too 
slow for a decent baud rate. 

» To single step you may put break 
commands between each instruction 
of the code portion you want fo inves- 
tigate. 

bThe code was designed for a 
PIC16C71. You may have to fiddle 
with it a little to make it work on the 
other PICs in the family. 

» The PIC restricts reading and writing 
certain memory locations. These 
restrictions still apply for telemetry. 
Look at the PIC data sheet for more 
information. 

» Certain functions will not halt when 
PIC goes into telemetry mode. This 
include the Timer, an A to D conver- 
sion in progress, etc. 

» Sometimes the DSR line will not prop- 
erly drive low (—13 V). This will impair 
communications. If you have a +12V 
power supply, | suggest you use Cir- 
cuit] (with the op-amp) and drive 
pin 7 to +12 and pin 4 to—12. Do not 
connect the DSR line. Otherwise, use 
the MAX232. (ogre 1 


Development tools used 


MS Visual C+ + 4.2 PC host program 
Microchip MPASM —_— PIC examples & OTR code 
Microchip PICSTART-16B Burning ceramic 

PIC16071/JW units 


All prize-winning entries on CD-ROM 


over 100 projects as supplied by the Contest participants 


_ freasure-trove for 
microprocessor enthusiasts 
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The five projects presented in this 
month's Supplement represent only a 
tiny fraction of the vast number of 
microprocessor-related projects we 
received as entries for our 1997 Micro- 


processor Design Contest. 

As the staff of each of the four lan- 
guage groups (Dutch, French, German 
and English) awarded more than 
25 prizes donated by our advertisers, 
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the total number of prize-winning 
designs is over 100! All these designs 
have been collected and transferred 
on to a CD-ROM which will be available 
through our Readers Services by the 
end of January 1998. The tile of the CD- 
ROM is ‘uP-C Hardware/Software 97- 
98', order code 986001-1, price £16.50. 
Users of this CD-ROM should note that 
all projects are supplied as js, that is, 
they have not been extensively tested 
by our laboratory as is usual with pro- 
jects submitted by free-lance authors. 
Also, some of the file formats used by 
the Contest competitors may be 
unusual. In all cases, however, a con- 


tact address is provided, and we 
encourage information exchange 
between authors and CD-ROM users. A 
‘readme’ file on the CD-ROM provides 
the name of each project and its 
author, along with its location in a sub- 
directory on the CD-ROM. 

As a matter of course, all projects 
come complete with unabridged 
source code files (PIC, 8051/32, 8751, 
Atmel AVR, 68HC11, Z80 and many oth- 
ers), so here’s a unique opportunity for 
you to ‘learn the tools of the trade’. Cer- 
tain authors have also supplied the 
associated assemblers, compilers or 
debuggers, or information on how 


Cables for information traffic are usually marked by a 
large number of wires, which have to be connected 
in the proper order. If all wires have the same colour, 
or if the cable ends are at a considerable distance 
from each other, a lot of patience is needed to 


establish the wire allocation. 


boy U. leeisesr (CSearrmaany) 


Cable Tester 


The cable tester described here is 
capable of performing a continuity test 
on 12 wires at a time, and find out 
which wire ends belong together. This is 
achieved by installing a transmitter 
device at one end of the cable, anda 
receiver, at the other. The transmitter 
provides 12 outputs which supply differ- 
ent pulse codes. The receiver detects 
the code and indicates it on a 7-seg- 
ment LED display. Apart from the wire 
under test, another connection has to 
be present between the transmitter and 
the receiver (cable braid, screening, or 
a reference wire). To help you find this 
additional connection, the receiver fea- 
tures an acoustic continuity tester. 


Transmitter and receiver 


Both the transmitter and the receiver 
are based on a RISC microcontroller 
(PIC) type 16C84, which was chosen 
because it slashes the component 
count in these circuits. Outputs RAO 
through RA3 and RBO through RB7 of the 


‘* see text 


Figure 1, Circuit diagram of the transmitter. 
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these may be obtained. Some projects 
are ready-to-go and suitable for direct 
reproduction, while others may serve as 
a source of inspiration for your own 
applications. 


Highlights on the CD-ROM include: 
IC Tester (Int.), Gyroscope (F), Cable 
Tester (G), PIC on the Rocks (UK), Pene- 
lope Robot (UK), AVRc Parallel Pro- 
grammer (UK), Solar Controller (G), Intel- 
ligent Cable Tester (F), Video DVM (UK), 
PIC Simulator (G), Soeech Controller 
(G), Monitor Refresh Meter (NL), Loco- 
motive Decoder (NL), 3-Phase Sinewave 
Generator (F). 
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transmitter shown in Figure 1 supply 
‘active low’ pulses with a length of 1 ms, 
the number of pulses being dependent 
on the port line number. Logic high 
pauses, also with a length of 1 ms, are 
inserted between the active-low pulses. 
To make sure the transmitted code 
sequences are properly copied at the 
far end of the cable, a run-in start bit is 
transmitted (1 ms low/1 ms high), as well 
as a stop bit, which is a 4-ms long 
pause (high). The total length of a pulse 
sequence is 29 ms. 

The PIC outputs are connected to 
drivers (type 4049 using the TRANSM49 
program, or type 4050 if you use the 
TRANSM50_ version). These buffers 
ensure that sufficient drive current is 
available for relatively long cables. By 
way of constant-current source T1, out- 
put RA4 (RTTC) causes the ‘power on’ 
LED, D4, to flash at a rate of 0.5s (i.e., 
during the ‘high’ pause of the test rou- 
tine). The zener diode makes it impossi- 
ble for the LED to light when the battery 
voltage drops below the zener voltage. 
In this way, the LED also acts as a use- 
ful ‘low-battery’ indicator. The transmit- 
ter operates off a regulated 5-V supply, 
with only the ‘on’ indicator being pow- 
ered directly by the battery. 

In the receiver (Figure 2), the trans- 
mitter signal is evaluated by a 
PIC16C84. The signal 
picked up by the test 
probe is applied to 
Schmitt-trigger input RA4 
via a= current-limiting 
resistor, R1. R2 pulls the 
non-used input high, 
while D1 eliminates input 
voltage surges, The PIC 
is constantly busy evalu- 
ating the received pulse 
trains. If a particular 
sequence is recognised 
twice in a row, the rele- 
vant wire number 
appears on the two-digit 
LED display. If the test 
probe remains logic 
high longer than 3 s, the 
display is cleared and 
the ‘power on’ LED 
flashes (current saving 
mode). 

Pulses (1 ms low, 1 ms 
high) are recognised by 
means of three level 
measurements. In 
standby mode (input 
high) the software exe- 
cutes a delay loop. If a 
low level is detected, the 
signal level is checked 
again during the pulse 
time (after 0.776 ms), to 
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make sure the first pulse was not 
caused by interference. After a second 
period of 0.776ms, the software 
checks that a logic high level is pre- 
sent. If so, the pulse is considered valid. 
Next, it is registered in a counter, and 
then, after a ‘high’ period of at least 
2ms, compared with the result of the 
previous count. If the result is a match, 
the wire number is sent to the LED dis- 
play. If not, the previous result is over- 
written by the current one. 

Apart from the pulse interrogation 
and the high-level monitoring, the low 
duration at the IN input is also under 
constant examination. If the input 
remains low longer than 48 ms, the dis- 
play is cleared, D5 is switched off, and 
RAO supplies a 2.5-kHz signal to Tl. The 
transistor, in turn, drives a piezo sounder. 
This is the previously mentioned conti- 
nuity tester function of the circuit. 
Meanwhile, the software examines the 
input every 0.4 ms. If a high level is 
detected, the routine is left. 

The transmitter and the receiver are 
each powered by a 9-V PP3 battery. 
Both circuits incorporate low-drop volt- 
age regulators which enable the batter- 
ies to be used until they are almost ‘flat’. 


Construction 


The two copper track layouts and com- 
ponent mounting plans are shown in 


Figure 3. The only point to note in the 
construction of the transmitter is that the 
assembly code file matches the buffer 
IC you want to use (4049 or 4050). The 
receiver board allows you to use either 
common-cathode or common-anode 
7-segment displays. In the first case, 
you fit wire jumpers a-c, else, a-b. Here, 
too, two different programs are avail- 
able (receiano.asm and receicat.asm), 
and your choice must match that of 
the displays fitted on the board. 

Having finished the soldering work, 
you may connect the circuits to a 
benchtop supply and check that the 
supply voltage is 5 V behind the low- 
drop regulators. You may also check 
the operation of the ‘Low-Battery’ func- 
tion by turning down the supply volt- 
age. If the ‘on’ LED starts to flash after 
you switch on the transmitter, you may 
safely assume that this circuit is func- 
tional. The different pulse trains sup- 
plied by the transmitter outputs are eas- 
ily observed if you have an oscillo- 
scope. 

At power-on, the receiver first performs 
a test routine on the displays. If every- 
thing works as it should, the following dis- 
play segments are switched on one after 
another, at 0.6 s intervals: Ob, Oc, Oa, Od, 
Og, Oe, Of, 1b, 1c. The piezo buzzer 
sounds when the last segment lights. The 
‘on’ LED also lights all the time. As a fur- 
ther test, you should connect the test 


probe to ground, whereupon the buzzer 
should sound. 

The circuits are fitted in ABS (strength- 
ened plastic) cases (101 x 60x26 mm) 
having a battery compartment. In the 
transmitter case, drill one 6-mm hole for 
the miniature toggle switch, fourteen 1- 
mm holes for the outputs plus ground, 
and one 3-mm hole for the LED. The test 
wires are made from short lengths of 
light-duty flexible wire and miniature 
test prods or crocodile clips. Inside the 
transmitter case, each wire should have 
its own strain relief in the form of a knot. 

In the receiver case you should drill 
holes for the switch and the LED. Also, a 
20 by 13 mm rectangular clearance is 
required for the 7-segment displays. Two 
additional 1-mm holes are required for 
connecting wires to the test probe and 
the ground connector. As with he trans- 
mitter, these wires should have knots 
acting as strain reliefs at the inside of 
the case. 
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In not a few cases, PC users complaining about headaches 
and eye strain are using a too low picture refresh rate on the 
PC display. The circuit discussed here measures the refresh 
rate using a photodiode stuck on the display screen, and 
indicates the value on an LC display. The instrument also 
allows the horizontal (line) frequency to be measured. This is 
achieved by inserting the refresh meter between the VGA 
card and the display. Both the horizontal and the vertical 
picture frequency of the VGA signal are then indicated on 
the LCD. To save current, the refresh meter is provided with 


an automatic shut-down function. 


By Il. 


Display Refresh 
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The circuit is built around a member of 
the new AVR RISC processor family from 
Atmel. The development software used 
for the project may be found on the 
Atmel's Internet site, www.afmel.com. 
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Figure 1. The circuit diagram of the display refresh meter contains just a few ICs. 
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The package consists of an assembler 
(WAVRASM v. 1.11), a debugger (AVR 
Studio v. 1.01 for Windows95/NT) and 
the AVR development board software 
(v. 1.15). The microcontroller may be 


U3 
LM78LO05 
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programmed by way of an SPI bus (ser- 
ial programmable interface). The 
development board and the associ- 
ated software may be obtained from 
Atmel's sales offices. 
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The hardware 

The controller type AT90S1200 from 
Atmel offers 151/O lines, 1 Bkytes of 
Flashable program memory, 64 bytes 
EEPROM and a variety of infernal 
devices including a timer and a watch- 
dog timer. In the present design, the 
essential elements are the 8-bit timer 
and the external interrupt input. The 
timer is used as a 1-second timer to 
count pulses. The external interrupt 
input is used as a counter input. The 
clock frequency in the circuit is set at 
32.768 kHz. This value resulfs in low 
power consumption, and is convenient 
when it comes to calculating the divi- 
sor for the 1-second timer. Using the 
4051 data selector, the desired input 
signal is selected: this may be optical 
(D2) or the horizontal or vertical sync 
pulse supplied by the VGA card. The 
horizontal frequency is first divided by 
100 in U5 and U6 before it is applied to 
the INTO input of the AVR chip. The 
actual counting operation is performed 
by an interrupt routine which is 
launched by the signal applied to the 
INTO pin. 

RC combination R1-Cl arranges the 
power-on reset of the microcontroller. 
The power supply may strike you as 
somewhat unusual. If the battery is 
connected-up and S1 is not pressed, 
the circuit is off. The base of Q2 is 
pulled to ground by R8, causing Q1 
and Q2 to be switched off. Press S1 
and FET Q1 starts to conduct, enabling 
the circuit to receive its supply voltage 
via regulator IC3. Shortly afterwards, 
the control program executed by the 
micro pulls the PD6é pin logic high, 
causing Q@2 to conduct and take over 
the function of $1. In other words, the 
circuit remains on when S1 is released. 
If the software does detect an input 
signal which remains present for about 
30 seconds, the PD6 line pulled low. As 
a result, Q2 is switched off, and with it 
the supply voltage. 


About the software 


The program loaded in the AVR micro is 
fairly simple. When the circuit is 
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Figure 2. The PCB 
artwork shows that 
the design is partial- 
ly based on SMA 
components. 


a) 
ba * 


less 


switched on, a routine is launched that 
scans the inputs (optical and vertical 
sync) for signa! activity. Each input is 
monitored 250 ms. /f a signal is found at 
one of these inputs, the system 
switched to that input, and the fre- 
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appears on the LC display. This contin- 
ues until the input signal disappears. If 
no signal is detected for half a minute, 
the circuit is automatically switched off. 


Video Surveillance 


Pinhole Board Camera (B&W) 
l2v DC, 0.1 LUX, 380 TV Resolution 
Size: 35mm x 35mm 


Pinhole Board Camera (Color) 


12v DC, 0.5 LUX, 420 TV Resolution 
2 board foldable 
Size: 40mm x 40mm 


4 Channel Receiver + Switcher | 
I2y DC. Composite 
Audio/Video Output 


We also stock: 


12v DC. 4 Channel Selection 


©) 900MHz - 1200MHz, FM Modulation 


£190.00 


£190.00 


£150.00 | 


Time & Date Gencrator. TET LCD Color Monitor, 
Miniature PIR etc. 


Confidential Communications Limited 


344 Kilburn Lane, Maida Vale 


London W9 3EF 


Tel: (44)(0) 181 968 0227 Fax: (44)(0) 181 968 0194 
Email: 106075.276@Compuserve.com 
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This article describes a circuit which the Jury found 
particularly interesting because it employs a novel 
component: a vibration piezo-electric Gyrostar® sen- 
sor from Murata®, Here, the gyroscopic sensor is Cou- 
pled to a PIC16C71, the combination acting as a 
real gyroscope which may be used for stabilising a 
model car, vessel or plane. 


By ll. Coeestirya (Frearmezes) 
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Figure 1, Basic structure of the regulation loop applied in the gyroscope, 


The operation of the present gyroscope 
is based on a regulation loop as shown 
in Figure 1. One channel of the radio 
control receiver supplies the target 
value of the rotation. The other channel 
supplies the gain control information. 
The target and gain data consist of 
pulses with a variable length (1.5 
+0.4ms). The loop compares the vari- 
ation of the target value with the varia- 
tion of the measurement result supplied 
by the Gyrostar rotation sensor. 
Depending on the difference between 
these two values (‘error’ signal), a pulse 
Is produced with a length Top, (1.5 
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+0.4ms) whose function is to control 
the amount of rotation of the radio- 
controlled model. 


The schematics 


Figure 2 shows the schematic diagram 
of the PLD Gyroscope. Apart from the 
components already mentioned (PIC 
U2 and Gyrostar U4), there’s not a lot 
that goes into this design: one voltage 
regulator, Ui, and one opamp, U3! The 
voltage regulator is a low-drop type 
from National Semiconductor. The cir- 
cuit comprises a number of 3-pin sock- 
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ets, which either serve to receive the 
servo-control connector, or provide the 
link with the voltage doubler module. 
Potentiometer P1 enables deviations in 
the sensor output voltage to be com- 
pensated (+1 V in the stand-by state). 
To adjust the pot, apply power to the 
gyroscope and furn the wiper until a 
voltage of about 2.5V is measured at 
the opamp output (pin 6), 

The schematic shown in Figure 3 is 
that of a voltage doubler which may 
be required in case the present circuit 
is used in or on a model which is pow- 
ered by a 4.8-V battery pack. The volt- 
age doubler is not required if your R/C 
model uses a battery voltage of 6 volts 
or more. Basically, the circuit contains 
just a 555 (U1) and three pairs of sock- 
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ets which convey the servo, target and 
gain signals. 


Construction 


Obviously, you have to start by pro- 
gramming the PIC using a programmer 
for the PIC16C71, The ‘watchdog’ pro- 
gramming option has to be activated. 
To avoid problems caused by vibration 
and shock, it is best not to use IC sock- 
ets. Some of the solder spots on the 
board serve to effect through-contact- 
ing between the two board sides. To 
make sure you don't interchange the 
‘gain’ and ‘target’ connections, it is rec- 
ommended to cover the ‘gain’ plug in 
a length of heat-shrink tubing, For the 
following receiver brands, the ground 
and supply have to be reversed: 
Robbe, Graupner, Futaba and Lex- 
tronic. No problems are expected with 
the following brands: Multiplex, Space, 
Sanwa and Simprop. 

The complete electronics, including 
the gyroscope and the (optional) volt- 
age doubler, are fitted in an aluminium 
case with 5cm long side panels. The 
gyroscope circuit board is secured to 
the bottom panel of the case using 
double-sided adhesive tape or velcro 
. The voltage doubler board is secured 
likewise to the cover panel. Except the 
jumper, the discrete components are 
firmly secured to the board by means 
of Neoprene glue (vibration!). 


Installation 


It is recommended to follow these steps 

in the indicated order: 

1)Test the R/C model and the radio 
control without the gyroscope. Make 
sure all controls work as specified, 
from the transmitter right through to 
all servo actions. Pay special atten- 
tion to the direction controls in case 
your model is a car or a boat, and to 
the tail rudder on helicopters and 
planes. 

2) Install the gyroscope in the rotation 
axis of the model, with U2 and U4 
being positioned in parallel with this 
axis, 

3)Connect the gyroscope circuitry. 
Make sure you don't interchange any 
cables! 

4) Switch on the transmitter. 

5) Set the rotation and gain controls to 
their neutral positions. 

6) Secure the model on to a stable sup- 
port. 

7) Without starting the propulsion or lift 
motor(s), power up the complete 
receiver installed in the model. 

8) Wait a couple of seconds before 
moving the model or any controls on 


the transmitter. 

9) Operate the direction control on the 
transmitter, and check that the rele- 
vant actuator on the model responds 
properly (wheels, rudder, tail com- 
pensation flap). 

10) Carefully increase the gain, and 
pivot the model in your hand. Check 
that the direction control on the 
model (wheels, rudder, tail compen- 
sation flap) responds by moving in 
the opposite direction. 


If everything seems to work so far, you 

may proceed with the final test. If not, 

you may 

- remove the four screws and open the 
gyroscope case; 

- remove the ‘invert’ jumper in the gyro- 
scopic sensor; 


a 2 


Figure 2, Circuit diagram of the gyroscope. A Murata ‘Gyrostar’ sensor is used, 


+ 


- re-assemble the case by fitting the 
four screws of the gyroscope; 
- start again at step 4 above. 


11) Start the propulsion or lift motor‘(s), 
slightly increase the gain, and per- 
form a final test. 


Practical use 


Getting started 

1) Switch on the transmitter. 

2) Set the rotation and gain controls to 
neutral. 

3) Without starting the main motor, 
power up the complete receiver 
installed in the model. 

4)Wait a couple of seconds before 
moving the model or any controls on 
the transmitter. 


Figure 3, Circuit diagram of the voltage doubler. You only need this cct if the battery 


voltage in your R/C model is 4.8, 
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5) Operate the direction control on the 
transmitter, and check that the relevant 
actuator on the model responds prop- 
erly (wheels, rudder, tail compensation 
flap). 

6) Start the main motor. 

7) Carefully increase the gain. 


Direct control 

If you set the gain control to its initial 
value (i.e., neutral) or a lower value, the 
gyroscope copies the original com- 
mand without gyroscopic compensa- 
tion. This allows, among others, to drive 
a model car or boat in reverse. 


Gain control 

Increasing the gain allows you to make 
the model accelerate and raise the 
force the model can exert against 
external perturbation (wind, current). By 


‘Component sets to ELEKTOR 


We are a mail order company and manu- 970063 DC nullifier tor oscilloscope 
factoring parts sets dedicated ta ELEKTOR excl. £ 
976513 PZ 5032 programmed g 
976016 Disk source code PZ 5032 £ 
970064 IR-volume control (10k} £ 
970077 Frequency meter/event ctr £ 
970079 eke dy merophone £ 


since 1985. The following sets included all 
required components : 
ELEKTOR-PCB/software, 
according to the componets list, 
fit on ELEKTOR PCB, 
in high quality from major manufacturer 


IC-sockets, 970020 Dual continuity taster £ 
970023 Electronic code lock £ 
970050 Chipcard reader'programmer 
incl. ITT-connector £ 20.6 

Chipcard connector ITT-Canon & 
970053 Centronics relay card £ 

= 

£ 


The sets included not description, mains 
transtormer and enclosure. 


970055 Charging booster 
970059 Data aquisition system 


For prices and more informations please 

visit our homepage: 

http://ourworld.compuserve.com/ 
homepages/stelektron 


970068 Smartcard readeriwriter complete 
incl. 976512 w/o disc 976014 £ 47.75 


PZ 5032 


962008 Hexadec. keyboard for PC 
974012 Digital tester 

974019 Active windscreen wiper 
974024 Switch mode power supply 
per motor controller 
video amplifier 


974041 Ste 
974042 RG 
974077 Supply board 

974078 Mains on delay circuit 


contrast, reducing the gain reduces the 
‘priskness’ of the model, in particular, a 
boat's tendency to tack. Properly 
adjusted, the gyroscope achieves a 
compromise between these two situa- 
tions. 


Debugging 

In case the circuit does not function as 

it should: 

- Check that the transmitter works prop- 
erly. 

- Check that the transmitter battery is 
fully charged. 

- Check that the receiver battery is fully 
charged. 

- Switch off and restart the complete 
receiving system. 


In the specific case of direction control 
problems: 


phtaet tJ comer SUPPLY. 
wio enclosure 


960096 Electronic fuse 


signal generator 
970006 Battery simulator 


976003 Software 


C 202 enclosure 


g 
is 
£ 
& 
‘ as 970008 68HC11 emulator 
£ 
£ 


Electronics 


incl heatsink w/o power supply £ 66.71 
65.15 
960112 Digital thermostat 
970022 2-wire domestic alarm system 
970031 Optical/coax converter 
970036 Universal power supply £12 
970003 Battery-operated AF- 


970010 Eprom programmer 

970037 uC-controlied mixer-board 

960094 Battery-operated AF-amp.__ 
U 


960095 Motor contr. f. R/C models 
970007 Mini LED running light 


970009 Selt-inductance meter 
970015 "Speaking doorbell" 


- Verify the correct installation of the 
gyroscope. 

- Temporarily change over to two other 
R/C channels for the direction and the 
gyroscope gain. 

- Temporarily try out the use of another 
servo motor as the direction actuator. 


If no improvement is noted, there’s no 
alternative but to check the gyroscope 
itself. 


One final remark: the author advises 
that the circuit and the associated PIC 
resident program have been tested 
successfully on a_ radio-controlled 
model car. Lacking funds and a suit- 
able model, he was unable to perform 
any testing on a model aeroplane or 
helicopter. What about your pioneering 
spirit? (es7ora Vy 


96 ie} Wat AF- “amp! er 

wio power supply incl. heatsink £ 22.48 
960107 irDA-interface w/o option 

incl. enclosure, software 966020 £ 32.63 
960107-O Parts ‘optionally® 
960109 Headphones amplifier 


960075 Mini metal detector 

incl.M1 and wire w/o search coil £ 20,04 
960076 Video test chart generator 
transformer, modulator, software £107.7: 
960078 Mini flash programmer incl. Disk 

966015 and test socket £ 36.3. 
960093 Sampling rate converter 

i 3] id x1 M 


960085 Digital compass incl. case £ 
960090 RS232 interface tor ICL 7106 
incl. disk 966016 and ICL 7106 £ 21,18 


Not mentioned sets for past issues are 
still available ! 

All components and PCBs as single 
parts available. 


You. aiso get these sets 


976014 disc (to be ordered separatly) 7 75 
4.05 


970086 


Running lights for christmas 


970090-1 Electronic handyman £ 
970090-2 Programmer f. hanyman £ 


97400 

974010 
974020 
974037 
974038 
974053 
974070 
974072 


PIC controtled light barrier £ 
D.C. protector £ 
Octopush £ 
Auto volume control £ 
Bass extension incl. transt £ 
Carbooster incl, housing £ 
Object protect £ 
Revolution) counter e 


974100 Stand-alone-MIDI-synthesizer 
2 


970025 Battery condition monitor £ 37.76 
970028 LRC-meter incl. transform. £163.67 
970028 Enclosure-set £ 47.40 
970039 Temp.valt. contr. for DMM £ 7.57 
970045 RC biswitch £ 14.08 
970046 Earth leackage meter 

incl, case 435 £36.97 
970048 80C537 single board computer 
w/o tC 2, incl. software and battery £ 91,63 


960089 Dongle switch incl. case £ 13.12 
960100 Magnetic-field meter incl.case 22.63 
960113 Speed regulator incl. enclosure 
and knobs £ 29.55 
970001 Monitor to guard fridge temperatr e 
incl. enclosre £ 26.01 


966022 Small workshop disc a 1, 00 


960068 Rene control by visible ignt 
wio case, battery, brass 18 
£ 35,79 


960082 Guitar-effects switch 
960098 RS 232 data aquisition card 


by your native dealer: 
England : 


GQlngineering Services 
20 Orchard Flatts Crescent 

Wingfield, Rotherham S61 4A4R 
Tel/Fax 01709 560650 


Indonesia : 
PATTRA ELECTRONICS 
JI. Pagarish no.184/87 Bandung 40262 


Ji-Dulatip no, 67 Bandung 
TaliFax 022 433179 


972015 Mini progr. EEPROM 

972016 Mini progr. PIC = 
976005 Software remote control = £ 
phd d Software mini progranmner £ 


incl. software 956508, 956018 £ 39,42 
960106 Primary-battery refresher £ 24.51 
960110 20-bit A-D converter Elektorcal Ltd. 

incl. mains transformers £169.03 P.O.B. 41096 TelAviv 61410 
AC-mV-adaptor incl. case £ 10.96 Tel. 03 6591991 Fax 03 6596244 
Electrically tsol.12C bus = £ 12.43 ’ 

Mains voltage cleaner £25.49 Sweden: 
PB Elektronik AB 


€MI tracer £ 17.57 
Stroboskop f. motorcycles £ 24.38 Box 5516 S-14105 Huddinge 
Tel, 08 7100370 Fax ued fA0 (EES 


970065 Hygrometer £ 
970066 Video copy processor Israel : : 
incl. mains transformer £ 
970083 Stereo microphone amplifier 
incl. mains transformer £ 
= 


970087 80-metres receiver 9 0021 Wi jeban  Millivoltmeter 


incl. enclosure E440 wio BVM £ 46.96 

5 digit LCD DVM module £ 6.40 

oro 1 Long distance IrDa £ 38.89 

970042 4-channel logic analyser £ 6.18 
970043 Compact 50-watt audio amplifier 


Stippler-Elektronik 
Inh. Georg Stippler 
P.B. 1109 D-86656 Bissingen / GERMANY 
Tel. and Fax -49 9084 463 
eMail 09084463-0001 @t-online.de 


970057 4-way serial port switch £ 35, 
970060 Analogue measurement £ 26.92 


STE 


ee es = 11:62 


All prices in £ without 15% VAT (BTW). Customers inside EU add price + P&P + VAT 15 % 

Please send orders only by mail or fax. After we received your order you will get a proforma 
invoice with details how to pay. Please do not send cheques or giro transfer in advance ! 
Credit card ; Please don't forget card number, expiry date and signature ! 

We accept - American Express. Diners Card. Eurocard, Mastercard, VISA 

Charges for P&P {air mail) : 

Inside of EU: £ &5 up to£ 25, outside of EUE BSupto£ 50.00. (Depends on weight} 
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ci yf pak 


stereo microphone 
input adaptor for PC 


useful extension of sound card 


There are occasions when it is desirable or 
even essential for a stereo microphone to be 
connected to a personal computer. 
Unfortunately, the microphone input of most 
sound cards used in PCs is monophonic. This 
article describes a simple adaptor to convert 
the mono(phonic) input into a stereo(phonic) 
input. It may also be used to provide a cas- 
sette deck with a stereo(phonic) 

microphone input. 


en Design by T.Giesberts 
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Nowadays, there is not the sharp 
dividing line of yesteryear between 
consumer audio, TV, video, and com- 
puter, equipment. In fact, today it is 
sometimes difficult to decide where 
one ends and the other begins, The 
audio installation may be used to 
reproduce the sound of a film on the 
video recorder; the CD-ROM drive of 
a PC may be used to play an audio 
CD; and the PC may be used for pro- 
cessing audio and video signals. 

The PC can serve not only for the 
reproduction of the simple sounds 
that support certain software, but also 
for processing complex music signals. 
In that case, the audio signals are first 
quantized via the sound card and sub- 
sequently processed as desired. In fact, 
hard-disk recording is no longer a 
novelty. 

Unfortunately, the microphone 
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input of most sound cards used in con- 
sumer PCs is monophonic. Luckily, 
however, many sound cards have a 
stereophonic line input. which can be 
converted to a stereo microphone 
input. 


CIRCUIT DESCRIPTION 


The conversion of a line input to a 
microphone input normally entails 
first of all raising the microphone out- 
put signal (a few millivolts to a few 
hundred millivolts) to line level (stan- 
dard: 775 mV across 600 Q designated 
0 dBm, but in consumer equipment 
the rm.s. level may range from 100 mV 
to 5 V). It is, however, convenient to 
retain the original line input function, 
and this is so in the present circuit. 

In the circuit diagram in Figure 1, 
jack socket Ky serves to connect the 
adaptor to the PC, socket K3 is the 
‘new" line input, and sockets K, and K; 
form the stereophonic microphone 
input. The microphone output signals 
are amplified by operational amplifiers 
IC), and [Cy,, while IC, and ICy,4 
serve as adders and output stages. 
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Op amps IC), and IC), are straight- 
forward inverting amplifiers whose 
amplification is determined by the 
ratio P),:Ry (Pj,:R3). In the prototype, 
this is X23, which is sufficient for the 
electret microphones used. 

Resistors R, and R, also provide the 
supply voltage for the FET impedance 
adaptor in these microphones. (FET = 
field-effect transistor). 

Potentiometer P; serves to set the 
sensitivity of the microphone input or 
the level of the amplified microphone 
signal. 

The configuration of the adders; 
output stages is similar to that of the 
preamplifiers, but their amplification is 
unity and the output impedance is 
rather higher. 

Resistors R,-Rz and Ry3-Ry4 
ensure stable operation with unusual 
line signals. 

Since the supply voltage is only 5 V, 
the line inputs and outputs are pro- 
tected against overvoltage by diodes 
D,-Dg. Zener diode Dg makes certain 
that the supply voltage cannot exceed 
5.6 V in any circumstances, 


10k_| 
10 
D2 
BaTas 2V5 


5V 
IC1 = OP484 
C6 
IC1 
jan 


K4 LINE 


The supply voltage is obtained 
from a standard 9 Y mains adaptor, 
which need not be regulated nor rated 
for high currents (the circuit draws 
only about 10 mA), Regulator IC) 
holds the output voltage steady at 5 V. 
This low voltage ensures that the 
sound card cannot be overdriven or 
damaged by overvoltage. 

The amplifier stages are powered 
by half the supply voltage via poten- 
tial divider Ryy-R3,, which is decou- 
pled by capacitors C)3 and C44. 

The supply lines to the micro- 
phones are decoupled by network 
R3-C3. 

Diode Dj, protects the lines against 
polarity reversal, while Dy is the 
on/off indicator. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The adaptor is best built on the 
printed-circuit board shown in Fig- 
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| Parts list 

Resistors: : 

| Ry Bp 22k oe 
Rg, Re, Ayy. Rig: Rig = 1000 
Rg. Re = 470 
Ry. Rig = 220 kQ 
Re, Ro: Rio: Ris: Rie. Riz = 10 kQ 
Riz, Rig = WOOK 
Poo, Roy = 2.7 kQ 
Roo = 68 kQ 


P, = 47 kQ stereo, logarithmic: 
potentiometer for board mounting 


Capacitors: pone 
Cy, Cp = 10 pF, 40 V, bipolar, radial 
C4, G5; Cg, Oyo = 100 pF 
Cg: Cyg, 07 = OT MF 


Cy, Cg, Cy, Cro = 22 uF metallized 
polyester (MKT) 

Cis = 4.7 yr, 63 V, radial 

Cig = 100: LF, 25 V, radial 


juawiBas (9) 
L-200086 


Semiconductors: 

D,-Dg = BAT85 

Dg = zener diode, 5.6V,1.3W. 
Dio = LED, high-efficiency 

Dy; = IN4001 


| Integrated circuits: 
| ICy = OP484FP (Analog Devices) 


Hlaneous: 
<4 = stereo jack socket, 3.5 mm, 
Board mounting ee 
PCB Order no, 980007-1 (see Read- 
ers Services section towards the 
end of this issue) 


ure 2. All jack sockets are at one side of 
the board and the volume/sensitivity 
control at the opposite side. 

When the (straightforward) con- 
struction has been completed and the 
correct operation of the adaptor has 
been verified, the adaptor should be 
fitted in a suitable enclosure. This is 
preferably a small metal case to which 
the earth of the circuit is strapped via 
one central point (near one of the jack 
sockets). 


OPTIONAL 
MODIFICATIONS 


The amplification of the circuit speci- 
fied earlier is sufficient for the (electret) 
* microphones used with the prototype. 
If desired (or required), it may be 
raised by lowering the value of Ro and 
Rig, but not below 2 kQ. 

The operational amplifier used in 
the IC, position is a Type OP484 from 
Analog Devices. This device combines 
a rail-to-rail input and output with a 
very low noise factor and a range of 
supply voltages that extends to well 
below that of most other types. Nev- 
ertheless, other types of op amp, such 
as the TLC272, may also be used. 

[SSDI] 
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DS5000 


soft microcontroller from Dallas 
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The 8-bit 8051-compatible Type DS5000 micro- 
controller from Dallas Semiconductor has a 
number of interesting properties, of which the 
23 non-volatile section of the memory in the 
223 processor and the integral bootstrap loader 
a32 are particularly noteworthy. Others are: 


NS 


y 


¢crashproof operation; 

*executes encrypted software to prevent 
unauthorized disclosure 

¢on-chip, full-duplex serial I/O ports 


leulronies of its & 


iusirias or their representa 


au un information reeived from 


5 *two on-chip timer/event counters 
: °32 parallel I/O lines 
EEE *optional permanently powered real-time clock 
235 (DS5000T) 
235 *compatible with industry standard 8051 
32: instruction set and pinout 


A Dallas Semiconductor Application 
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SPECIAL 
CATA FUNCTION 
AEGISTERS REGISTERS 


INTERNAL REGISTERS 


LEGEND 


| = ON-CHIP REGISTERS 


= NV RAM MEMORY 


The DSS5000(T) soft 
microcontroller is an 
8-bit module that is 
compatible with the 
8051 family of micro- 
processors and which offers ‘soft- 
ness’ in all aspects of its application, 
The softness is accomplished 
through the comprehensive use of 
non-volatile technology to preserve 
all information in the absence of the 
supply voltage, V,. 

Dependent on which version, the 
internal program-cum-data memory 
comprises an 8 kbyte or 32 kbyte non- 
volatile, static CMOS-SRAM (comple- 
mentary metal-oxide silicon static ran- 
dom-access memory), The internal 
data registers and key configuration 
registers are also non-volatile. 

An optional real-time clock (stan- 
dard in the T-version of the controller) 
enables constant time monitoring to be 
implemented. This clock, controlled by 
an external crystal, keeps time to a 
hundredth of a second. 


FUNCTIONAL DIAGRAM 
The internal arrangement of the 
DS5000 is shown in Figure 1. The 


C4 Bak IZ 
32K + aPK + Wy, 
+ aK EY, i: AIANGE 
Yj 4, 4] ADDA 
. NV ASH 
(4% DATA 
MEMORY 
PART:TION 
ADDR 
NY AM 
PROGRAM 
MEMORY 
al ‘ 
PROGRAM DATA 
MEMORY MEMORY 


Z = ACCESSED VIA EXPANDED BUS 


9BD014 - 12 


device consists of three 
main sections: the 
processor, DSS5000FP 
and 8 kbyte or 32 kbyte 
static random-access 
memory (SRAM), and an (optional, 
except T-version) real-time clock. These 
sections are interlinked by a byte-wide 
address bus, a byte-wide data bus, two 
selection lines, CE1 and CE2, and a 
read/write line, R/W. 

Communication with the outside 
world is via four standard interfaces, 
that is, 8-bit ports Py)—-P3, an RST (reset) 
line, an ALE (Address Latch Enable) 
line, a PSEN (Program Store Enable) 
line and an EA (External Access) line. 
The similarity to the 8051 family 
devices is evident. 


INSTRUCTION SET 

The DS5000(T) executes an instruction 
set which is object code compatible 
with the industry standard 8051 micro- 
controller. As a result, software devel- 
opment packages which have been 
written for the 8051 are compatible 
with the DS5000(T), including cross- 
assemblers, high-level language com- 
pilers, and debugging tools. 


Table 1 - Crystal frequency and available speeds 


Crystal Speed (bps) 

frequency (MH2)| 300 1200 | 2400 | 9600 | 19200 | 57600 
14,7460 3 Ss S S 

[ 7705922 | § | § S Ss s s 
9,21600 S s | ¢ § ¢ i 
7,37280 S S S S 
5,5296 Ss S S 5 

| «0828 | § | 8 s s 

S = supported : = 
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MEMORY 

ORGANIZATION 

Figure 2 illustrates the address spaces 
that are accessed by the DS5000(T). As 
shown in the figure, separate address 
spaces exist for program and data 
memory. Since the basic addressing 
capability of the machine is 16 bits, a 
maximum of 64 kbytes of program 
memory and 64 kbytes of data mem- 
ory can be accessed by the DSS000(T) 
CPU. The 8 kbyte or 32 kbyte RAM 
area inside the DS5000(T) can be used 
to contain both program and data 
memory. 

The real-time clock (RTC) in the 
DS5000(T) is reached in the memory 
map by setting an SFR (Special Func- 
tion Register) bit. The MCON.2 (mem- 
ory control) bit (ECE2) is used to select 
an alternate data memory map. When 
ECE2=1, all MOVxs (Move instruc- 
tions) will be routed to this alternate 
memory map. The real-time clock is a 
serial device that resides in this area, 

If the ECE2 bit is set on a DS5000 
without a timekeeper, the MOYs will 
simply go to a non-existent memory, 
Software execution would not be 
effected otherwise. 


PROGRAM LOADING 

The Program Load Modes allow ini- 
tialization of the NVRAM (non-volatile 
RAM) program/data memory. This ini- 
tialization may be performed in one of 
two ways. 


1. Serial Program Loading which is 
capable of performing Bootstrap 
Loading of the DS5000(T). This fea- 
ture allows the loading of the appli- 
cation program to be delayed until 
the DS5000(T) is installed in the end 
system. Dallas Semiconductor 
strongly recommends the use of 
serial program loading because of 
its versatility and ease of use. 


2. Parallel Program Loading which 
performs the initial loading from 
parallel address/data mformation 
presented on the IYO port pins. This 
mode is timing-set compatible with 
the 8751H microcontroller pro- 
gramming mode. 


The DS5000(T) is placed in its Pro- 
gram Load configuration by simulta- 
neously applying a logic 1 to the RST 
pin and forcing the PSEN line to a 
logic 0 level. Immediately following 
this action, the DS5000(T) will look for 
a parallel Program Load pulse, or a 
serial ASCII carriage return (ODH) 
character received at 9600, 2400, 1200 
or 300 bps over the serial port. 

The hardware configurations used 
to select these modes of operation are 
illustrated in Figure 3. 
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SERIAL BOOTSTRAP 
LOADER 

The Serial Program Load Mode is the 
easiest, fastest, most reliable, and most 
complete, method of initially loading 
application software into the 
DS$5000(T) non-volatile RAM, Com- 
munication can be performed over a 
standard asynchronous serial commu- 
nications port. A typical application 
would use a simple RS232 serial inter- 
face to program the DS5000(T) as a 
final production procedure. 

The hardware configuration which 
is required for the Serial Program Load 
mode is illustrated in Figure 3. Port 
pins 2.7 and 2.6 must be either open or 
pulled high to avoid placing the 
DS5000(T) in a parallel load cycle. 
Although an 11.0592 MHz crystal is 
shown in Figure 3, a variety of crystal 
frequencies and loader baud rates are 
supported, shown in Table 1. 

The serial loader is designed to 
operate across a three-wire interface 
from a standard UART (Universal 
Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter). 
The receive, transmit, and ground, 
wires are all that are necessary to 
establish communication with the 
DS5000(T). 

The Serial Bootstrap Loader imple- 
ments an easy-to-use command line 
interface which allows an application 
program in an Intel hex representa- 
tion to be loaded into, and read back 
from, the device. Intel hex is the typ- 
ical format which existing 8051 cross- 
assemblers output. The serial loader 
responds to single character com- 
mands which are summarized in 
table 2. 


PARALLEL PROGRAM 
LOAD CYCLE 

The Parallel Program Load Cyele is 
used to load a byte of data into a reg- 
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ister of memory location within the 
DS5000(T). The Verify Cycle is used to 
read this byte back for comparison 
with the originally loaded value to ver- 
ify proper loading. The Security Set 
Cycle may be used to enable the Soft- 
ware Security feature of the DS5000(T). 

One may also enter bytes for the 
MCON register or for the five encryp- 
tion registers using the program 
MCON cycle. When this cycle is used, 
the absolute register address must be 
presented at Ports 1 and 2 as in the 
normal program cycle (Port 2 should 
be 00H). The MCON contents can like- 
wise be verified with the Verify 
MCON cycle. 

When the DS5000(T) first detects a 
Parallel Program Strobe pulse or Secu- 
rity Set Strobe pulse while in the Pro- 
gram Load Mode following a Power 
On Reset, the internal hardware of the 


Table 2. 


Command | Function 


Cc Return CRC-16 checksum of embedded RAM 


Dump Intel hex file 


i 


Fill embedded RAM block with constant 


Load 40-bit encryption key 


Load Intel hex file 


Read MCON register 


Trace (echo) incoming Intel hex data 


Clear security lock 


Verify embedded RAM with incoming Intel hex 


Write MCON register 


Set security lock 


Put a value to a port 


O}/VIN Sl </ Chal Dir x amy 


Get a value from a port 
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DS5000(T) is initialized so that an exist- 
ing 4kbyte program can be pro- 
grammed into a DS5000(T) with little 
or no modification. This initialization 
automatically sets the Range Address 
for 8kbytes and maps the lowest 
4 kbyte bank of Embedded RAM as 
program memory. The next 4 kbytes of 
Embedded RAM are map-ped as Data 
Memory. 

In order to program more than 
4kbytes of program code, the Pro- 
gram/Verify Expanded cycles can be 
used. Up to 32 kbytes of program code 
can be entered and verified. Note that 
the expanded 32 kbyte Program/Verify 
cycles take much longer than the nor- 
mal 4 kbyte Program/Verify cycles. 

A typical parallel loading session 
would follow this procedure. First, set 
the contents of the MCON register 
with the correct range and partition 
only if expanded programming cycles 
are used. Next, the encryption regis- 
ters can be loaded to enable encryp- 
tion of the program/data memory (not 
required). Then, program the 
DS5000(T) with either normal or 
expanded program cycles and check 
the memory contents with Verify 
cycles. The last operation would be to 
turn on the security lock feature by 
either a Security Set cycle or by explic- 
itly writing to the MCON register and 
setting MCON,1 toa 1. 


[980013] 
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Mini PIC Programmer 
Dear Editor, in the June 1997 
Supplement you covered a mini 
programmer for the PIC16C84. 
Although | have managed to build 
this little circuit without problems, 
|am unable to actually program 
a PIC using the PIPO2 program 
as suggested in the article. It is 
impossible to program either the 
data EEPROM, program memo- 
ry or the on-chip fuses. | have 
used several PIC chips, to no 
avail. | am therefore asking you 
to indicate as soon as possible 
(by fax) if special measures are 
required. Note that the serial port 
supply of various computers | 
have used is at +12 V, and that 
the serial port is not used out of 
spec. Moreover, the mini pro- 
grammer works perfectly for 
EEPROMs type 24C02 (also 
using the PIPQ2 utilities). 

B. Alcoverro (France) 


The above is an example of sev- 
eral letters, faxes and e-mails we 
received on the subject of the 
mini PIC programmer. It seems 
that some PCs, portables and 
others, da not supply a suffi- 
ciently high voltage on the seri- 
al port lines. While a number of 
readers have only reported prob- 
lems, others, like Mr. Weber 
fram Germany, have come up 
with solutions. Apparently, many 
PCs supply only 8 to 9 volts and 
not 12 volts as specified; some 
PCs even less (no hope of ever 
being able to use these with the 
programmer). Mr. Weber's solu- 
tion is simple: it is sufficient to 
modify the value of just one 
component, and add another. 


The additional component is a 
470-uF, 16V electrolytic capac- 
itor, C3, which is connected 
between resistor R3 (positive 
terminal) and pin 3 of connector 
KT (TxD) (negative terminal). 
Before programming, TxD will be 
at about -8V; C3 is then 
charged via ground, D4 and R3. 
When the programming 
sequence begins, TxD swings to 
about +8 V. to which the voltage 
across C3 is added. The result 
is a voltage of about 16 V across 
A3. If zener diode D4 is replaced 
by a 13V or 14V type, the 
charge built up in C3 (470 uF) 
should be sufficient to cover the 
time needed to program a 
PIC16C84. The author, Mr. 
Gueulle, advises that he has no 
objection against this modifica- 
tion, because it will only be 
required in a refatively smalt 
number of cases. 

The modified programmer circuit 
as suggested by Mr. Weber, and 
his PCB design, are shown here. 


CPU Overclocking 

Dear Editor, the table on page 9 of 
the October 1997 Supplement on 
PC Upgrading indicates three dif- 
ferent clock speeds for the 6x86M- 
PR166 processor. | believe the 
processor types should have read 
PR-133, PR-166 and PR-200. Or 
am | wrong? 

By the way, | have achieved good 
results using the tips you provid- 
ed on CPU overclocking: | now run 
a K5 PR-166 CPU (which has 
66 MHz external clock printed on 
it) at a system clock speed of 
75 MHz. During booting the BIOS 
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now reports a K5 PR-200. 
Regarding CPU coolers may | sug- 
gest that there are also 38-mm 
high coolers available (e.g. ICK 
type Pen 38), which cost about the 
same as 7-10 mm high types, yet 
provide nearly double the cooling 
capacity. The only disadvantage is 
that you need to purchase the fan 
separately (which is not required 
in all cases) and secure it by 
means of screws. The higher heat- 
sink guarantees a lower air flow 
resistance, which may be fully 
exploited by using a 50-mm fan. 
The resulting cooling is so good 
on the over-clocked K5 that the 
temperature rise is just 5 degrees. 
lt should be noted, though, that my 
PC has an additional fan to cool 
the main board. 

G. Friday (by e-mail} 


Regarding your question, if is 
answered by the section on the 
Cyrix/IBM CPUs which you may 
find on page 17 in the same 
Supplement. There you will be 
able to read that the 6x86MX- 
PR233 CPU gets its name from 
the fact that it offers the same 
performance as a Pentium II 
CPU running at 233 MHz. So, 
the first entry in the table 
(6x86MX-PR166) fs correct 
(internal clock: 150 MHz), while 
the next two should be correct- 
ed to read -PR200 with the 
166 MHz type, and -PR233 with 
the 188 MHz type. 

We welcome your tips regarding 
CPU cooling as they may be of 
interest to many other readers. 
A pity, though, that 50-mm 
(square) fans are rare birds, and 
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apparently only available as sur- 
plus items. 


Video Copy Processor 
ready-built? 

Dear Editor, | wish to inquire 
about an article you published in 
your November 1997 issue. The 
article in question is about the 
‘Video Copy Processor’ designed 
by W. Foede. The article explains 
how ‘Macrovision’ works and 
details how to build a device 
which ‘stabilizes/eliminates’ the 
signal. Although | have a knowl- 
edge of electronics, all be it 
somewhat limited, | still do not 
have the necessary abilities to 
construct this project. What | 
wish to inquire about is, is there 
a service you provide which 
allows the public to have the 
products/devices you publish, be 
built? On page 32, under the 
heading ‘Construction’, the arti- 
cles states: “For your reference, 
and for those of you who insist 
on making the board themselves, 
the artwork of the singled-side 
printed circuit board is shown in 
Figure 4", By this, | am led to 


4-way serial port switch 

October 1997 - 970057 

The correct value for capacitors 
C4 and C5 is 10nF, 25V, not 
4. 7uF, 25V as stated in the Com- 
ponents List on page 37. 


PiC-controlled home 
alarm system 

April 1997 - 970022 

in some cases, D? Starts to flash 


believe that there is service which 
provides my request, perhaps it 
is an extension on your Reader 
Services. If my request cannot 
be made, is it possible for you to 
put me in contact with someone 
who can, e.g., the writer of the 
article? 

Christopher Burke (by e-mail} 


Hi Christopher, welcome to the 
wonderful world of Elektor Elec- 
tronics magazine. If you want to 
build the projects published in 
our magazine, there are basically 
three options: 

7. Purchase the PCB and any 
software item(s) (like a prepro- 
grammed PIC or EPLD) from our 
Readers Services, and then shop 
around for the other compo- 
nents. 

2. Make the PCB yourself (pret- 
ty difficult, hence our note in the 
article), purchase the software 
item(s) (like the preprogrammed 
EPLD) from our Readers Ser- 
vices, and then shop around for 
the other components. 

3. Buy a complete kit (this usu- 
ally includes the PCB and soft- 
ware items, if applicable) from 


rapidly although the alarm 
should go off. Normally, rapid 
flashing of D7 indicates an alter- 
nating-voltage fault. The prob- 
fem may be solved by increasing 
the value of C2 to 33uF 


Function Generator 

June 1995 - 950068 

ff the decimal point and the 
colon (:) are not displayed cor- 
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a kit supplier. Our advertisers C- 
/ Electronics and Stippler supply 
kits as well as individual hard- 
to-get components for many of 
our published projects, includ- 
ing the Video Copy Processor. 
C-I Electronics may be reached 
by e-mail on dil@euronet.nt, or 
see their adverts in this and last 
month’s issue for price and 
ordering information. Mind you, 
you still have to assemble the kit 
yourself. we are not aware of any 
kit build-up service in the UK, 
Perhaps other readers can help? 


Hybrid Power Amplifier 
— Copyright Violation 
Dear Editor, | wish to raise atten- 
tion to an article presented in your 
September 1997 issue, in which 
an audio stage is in direct violation 
of a copyrighted design by Audio 
Enhancement Design, now Chris 
Found Designs, and the subse- 
quent manufacture of this circuit 
by a then UK company. 

The output stage of the Hybrid 
Power Amplifier design by E. 
Wincek is a copy of a design man- 
ufactured by Beard Audio Ltd., and 
is subsequently still in manufac- 


rectly, IC2 {in the frequency 
meter section) has to be 
replaced by a type 74HC7266. 


ADC for Centronics port 
July/August 1997 - 974088 
Lines 130 and 140 in the pro- 
gram printed with this design 
generate a clock pulse too early. 
Once CS has dropped low, D7 is 
available on D-out (IC2). Lines 
130 and 140 however cause D7 


ture by an Italian franchise. This 
company is UKD, Preganziol, Italy, 
but all correspondence for this 
design should be made to Chris 
Found Designs, 9, 437 Fulham 
Road, Chelsea, Landon SW10 9TY. 
Phone 0171-460-2143, fax 0171- 
924-5501. 
Furthermore, the PCB was origi- 
nally designed by Gray PCB 
Design in St. lves, Cambridgeshire. 
Christopher Found, 
Chris Found Designs, 
Chelsea, London. 


We have investigated this mat- 
ter using documents you kindly 
supplied (circuit diagram and an 
original PCB layout plot), and 
found that the design as pub- 
lished is only marginally differ- 
ent from yours. We apologize for 
not identifying Audio Enhance- 
ment Design (now Chris Found 
Designs) as the rightful copy- 
right owner. Despite the copy- 
rights, the project may be built 
for personal purposes only, 1.e€., 
advice on any commercial use 
of the design should be sought 
from Chris Found Designs. 


Corrections & Upoar 


to be overwritten by D6, thus 
kilting the MSB. This happens 
again in line 150 as a result of 
the assignment i= 1. 

The recommended remedy is to 
(1) delete tines 130 and 140 
from the program, and (2) 
change line 150 to read: FOR i 
= Oto 7. 


 SWITCHBOA 


SWAP. Tektronix/Telequipment 065 
dual-beam scope in g.w.o. for BP 
clarinet, must also be in g.w.o, 
Phone Graham on (01142) 483587. 


WANTED National cathode-ray 
oscilloscope model VP-513A manu- 
als or diagram. Willing to pay. John 
S. Syros, 26 Kyprou Str, Athens 
141-22, Greece. 


FOR SALE Kits for 1.2 GHz 
Multifunction Frequency Meter (EE 
Dec 1992). Unmatched project. Kit 
includes EPROM, PCB, LCD, front 
panel, drilled case, all parts and 
description. Few available, ultra-low 
price £75 each. Anita, Sibberkerkstr 
100, NL-6301-AW Valkenburg, 
Netherlands. Email techtext@worl- 
doniine.nl. 
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Although the electric- 
ity supply will rarely 
fail in most of the UK, 
unexpected power 
cuts lasting several 
hours are not uncom- 
mon in many other 
countries where this 
magazine is pub- 
lished. Most inexpen- 
sive short-range cord- 
less telephones of the 
‘base and handset’ 
type can no longer 
be used to make 
calls when the mains 
supply fails. This arti- 
cle describes a sim- 
ple, low-cost battery 
backup unit which 
enables you to keep 
telephoning during a 
power cut. 


Design by Pradeep G. 
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Uninterruptable Power supply 
UPS) for cordless telephones 


keep phoning during power cuts 


As opposed to a normal telephone set, 
a cordless phone is useless when there 
is no mains voltage. In most cases, the 
telephone network will keep func- 
tioning despite a power cut in your 
home, in your street, or even in your 
district. This is because the affected 
telephone exchange(s) automatically 
switch to an emergency generator for 
their power supply, which enables 
them to keep providing the ring volt- 
ages and line currents which are nor- 
mally needed to place, uphold and 
receive telephone calls. 

Inexpensive cordless phones for 
use in and around the home usually 
consist of a handset, a base unit and a 
mains adapter. The mains adapter is 
plugged into a mains socket, and pow- 
ers the base unit. It also charges the 
battery in the handset via a pair of 
electrical contacts. 

A telephone call is a two-way 


simultaneous communication, which is 
also called full duplex. Let's examine 
what happens in a typical cordless 
phone. The speech signal you receive 
from the other party is picked from the 
telephone line and conveyed to the 
handset using a low-power transmit- 
ter. The handset transmits your own 
speech signal to the base unit, where it 
is picked up by a receiver. In true 
duplex fashion, the base unit and the 
handset will typically use different fre- 
quencies. 

Everything will work just fine as 
long as the base unit is powered. If the 
mains power disappears, however, two 
of the four communication elements in 
the system, the receiver and the trans- 
mitter in the base unit, are unable to 
work because there is no supply volt- 
age. Of course, there is a battery in the 
handset, but the system as a whole is 
still useless under these circumstances, 
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rare as they may be. 
Depending on the elec- 
tronics inside the base 
unit, the unit may still 
produce its ringing 
sound when a call is 
received during a 
mains outage. If you 
pick up the handset, 
however, you will only hear a lot of 
noise because the transmitter in the 
base unit is unable to go ‘on the air’. 
The situation is even worse if you are, 
say, in the garden with your handset 
on standby, because you will never 
even know that the power has failed 
on the base unit, and calls will not get 
through to you. More importantly, you 
will not be able to make a call in an 
emergency situation, 

The only solution to overcome 
these problems is to equip the base 
unit with an uwninterruptable power sup- 
ply (UPS), which ‘takes over’ when the 
mains supply fails. Since a battery will 
be used as the emergency power 
source, the power cut should not last 
for more than a couple of hours 
(depending on the battery capacity, 
see further on). Fortunately, very long 
power cuts will be few and _ far 
between, and the UPS as described 
here will give satisfactory results in all 
but extreme cases. 


How IT’S DONE 

The basic idea behind the present cir- 
cuit is to replace the mains adapter 
that came with the cordless phone set 
with a combination of a mains supply, 
a battery charger and a 12-V recharge- 
able battery pack consisting of ten 
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series-connected 1.2-V 
NiCd (nickel-cadmium) 
cells. The aim of the 
project was to make an 
inexpensive but reliable 
UPS which can be built 
by beginners. However, 
to prevent disappoint- 
ment, do check before- 
hand if you can use this project: you 
will not be able to use it if the base unit 
has an internal power supply or if the 
original mains adapter supphes an 
unusually low or high voltage, say, 
outside the range from 10 to 18 V a.c. 
or dc, There is no problem if the 
adapter supplies, say, 12 V a.c. because 


juawiBas (5) 
L-£60026 
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the direct voltage supplied by the UPS 
(Le., the mains supply or the battery) 
will not harm the internal rectifier. 

The circuit diagram of the UPS is 
shown in Figure 1. It has one input, for 
the mains voltage, and two outputs, 
one for the rechargeable battery, and 
one for the base unit. The two outputs 
share the common ground line. 

First, let's examine what happens in 
the fortunate case of the mains voltage 
being present. Each of the two sec- 
ondary windings of mains transformer 
Trl then supplies approximately 12 V 
a.c. Each voltage is individually recti- 
fied by a bridge rectifier type 
B80C1000. This type number, by the 
way, indicates a peak reverse voltage 
(PIV) of 80 V and a maximum contin- 
uous output current of 1,000 mA (1 A). 
Anti-rattle capacitors C1 through C4 
help to reduce mains-borne interfer- 
ence. The large smoothing (reservoir) 
capacitor you would normally expect 
across the output of a bridge rectifier 
is located behind a diode, D1. The 
‘raw’ direct voltage produced by the 
rectifiers is sufficient to energise the 
coil of relay Rel. As a result, the relay 
contact is pulled in, and the smoothed, 
direct voltage across C5 is applied to 
the base unit. Note the voltage read- 
ings we have indicated across the relay 
and the smoothing capacitor, C5. The 
former is ‘only’ 11.2 V because it indi- 
cates an effective value. C5, on the 
other hand, carries the peak value of 
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_ COMPONENTS LIST. 


Resistors: 
Rl = 1000 (see text) 


‘C1-C4 = 100nF 
C5 = 2200uF 25 


61,62 = B80C1000 
. Dt = 1N4001 
Miscellaneous: 
Ki = PCB terminal block, Bway, 
pitch 7.5mm BE 
TRI = 12V 3VA3 transformer, eg. | 
i Pvslonsorel pa ihunliad naa utah 


the same voltage, i.e., about 17.4 V 
(under no-load conditions). 

The voltage across C5 is also used 
to charge the battery pack by way of a 
series resistor, R1. More about this fur- 
ther on. 

When the mains voltage disap- 
pears, the relay will almost instantly 
lose its coil voltage because D1 blocks 
the higher voltage which still exists at 
its cathode side. Consequently, the 
relay contact falls back, and connects 
the + terminal of the battery to the 
+ input of the base unit. D1 also pre- 
vents the battery from taking over the 
relay coil supply. The ground line, as 
you will recall, is not switched because 
it is shared between the battery and 
the mains supply/charger. The charge 
built up in C5 helps to ensure that the 
base unit is never actually without 
power, even if there is a short mains 
interruption. 


RI AND 

THE BATTERY PACK 

This circuit is designed to charge a 
pack of 10 NiCd cells, not a (sealed) 
lead-acid or gel battery. In most cases, 
NiCd cells withstand (nearly) continu- 
ous charging fairly well provided the 
charging current is smaller than about 
1/40" part of the nominal capacity. This 
capacity you will typically find printed 
on the battery, and is usually 
expressed in mAh (milli-ampére-hour). 
So, for 800-mAh batteries, you would 
choose a charging current of 800/40 or 
about 20mA. This is not critical, 
though, and in fact any value between 
15 mA and 30 mA will be just fine. In 
practice, you have to establish the 
charging current, and adapt the value 
of R1 until the desired current is 
achieved. The charging current is read- 
ily calculated by measuring the voltage 
drop across R1 and dividing it by the 
value of R1. The higher the battery 
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capacity, the lower the Figure 2 Finished The finished circuit 
value of Rl, and the | board, just before it is" board should be fitted 
longer the power cut in an all-plastic case 


the UPS is capable of 
covering. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The PCB design for the UPS is shown 
in Figure 2. Regrettably, this board is 
not available ready-made through our 
Readers Services, so you have to pro- 
duce it yourself, or have it produced. 
All parts are mounted on to the board 
as indicated by the component over- 
lay. Be sure to fit the bridge rectifiers 
in accordance with the ~,— and + 
symbols that you may see printed on 
top of the devices — check against the 
PCB overlay! To assist in their cooling, 
these rectifiers must be mounted at 
some distance above the board sur- 
face. The same applies to resistor R1, 
which may run a bit hot to the touch. 
Read the inset on the transformer 
and the bridge rectifiers if you want to 
use a transformer with a single sec- 
ondary winding. 


pong ty inmadiong sl 


with due attention paid 
to electrical safety, in 
particular, the connec- 
tion between the board and the mains. 
Be sure to use properly rated cable and 
a rubber grommet plus strain relief. If 
you feel uneasy about mains cable 
connections, ask a more experienced 
friend for assistance. 


FINAL HINTS 
Make sure you know the polarity of 
the low-voltage d.c. input socket on 
the base unit, because you may have 
to make a new cable to connect the 
UPS. Also measure the no-load output 
voltage of the mains adapter. In most 
cases, the base unit will have an inter- 
nal 8-volt voltage regulator, which will 
happily accept any unregulated input 
voltage between 12 and 18 volts. 
Once you have the UPS up and 
running, your cordless telephone 


always works. (970093-1) 


Two secondaries, two bridges 


Some of you may wonder why the two 
secondary windings of the mains 
transformer are connected to separate 
bridge rectifiers rather than in parallel. 
The reason is that many of the cur- 
rently available low-power PCB-mount 
transformers have two secondary 
windings which supply slightly differ- 
ent voltages. As opposed to modern 
toroid transformers, these windings 
are not matched using bifilar winding 
techniques. The resulting difference 
between the exact secondary voltages 
may cause appreciable losses (dissi- 
pation) if the windings are connected 
in parallel, because the winding sup- 
plying the higher voltage will attempt 
to compensate the difference. 


The solution with two bridge rectifiers 
as adopted here prevents unneces- 
sary self-heating of the transformer. 
Because of the blocking action of the 
diodes in the bridge rectifiers, the 
highest rectified voltage automatically 
appears at the output, and it is not 
possible for one winding to load the 
other. 

No problem if you happen to have a 
transformer available with a single 12- 
V secondary, which (1) fits on the 
board and (2) is capable of supplying 
the necessary current: in that case, 
omit B1, C1 and C2, and fit a wire link, 
X, as indicated by the dashed line on 
the component overlay. 


This article describes 
an electronic version 
of an age-old tool for 
games of chance: the 
die. It is, however, not 
cubical, but the num- 
ber of spots on the 
six faces of the tradi- 
tional cube are 
represented by LEDs 
on a small printed-cir- 
cuit board that light 
when a contact is 
touched by hand. 
Powered by a small 

3 V lithium 
manganese button 
cell, the compact 
device may also be 
used as a trinket for 
which a clip can be 
soldered on to the 
board. 


Design by P. Verhoosel 
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electronic die 


The die is built on a printed-circuit 
board measuring only 68 xX 28 mm 
(2.68" x 1.10") and consists of just two 
integrated circuits, seven light-emitting 
diodes and some passive components. 
Its spots are formed by lighting diodes 
which are actuated randomly when 
two tracks on the printed-circuit board 
are touched by finger. The die is pow- 
ered by a3 V lithium manganese bat- 
tery for which provision is made on 
the board. 


CIRCUIT DESCRIPTION 


The size of the circuit is very small: 
without special tools it would be 
hardly possible to build a smaller one. 
The circuit, whose diagram is shown 
in Figure 1, consists of an oscillator, a 
binary scaler and a number of LEDs. 

The binary (scale-of-two) counter is 
formed by IC), which has been con- 
figured to cause the traditional die pat- 
terns to be displayed by the LEDs. 
Output QA (pin 3) controls diode D;, 
QB (pin 2), diodes Ds and D,, and QC 
(pin 6), diodes D,;—-D4y. Which of the 
three outputs is high at any given 
moment is determined entirely ran- 
domly by oscillator IC). 

The scaler is started by touching 
(that is, short-circuiting) the circuit 
tracks between diodes D; and Dj. 
When that happens, clock oscillator 
IC3q is linked via the shorted tracks 


powered by 3 V lithium battery 


and buffer IC;, to the clock (CLK) 
input of the binary scaler (pin 14). All 
the die patterns are then displayed in 
quick succession, quick enough to 
make cheating impossible. When the 
finger is removed from the tracks, the 
last displayed pattern is retained. 


FUNCTIONAL 
DESCRIPTION 


Three of the outputs of the binary 
scaler are used to give eight (25) possi- 
ble output states. This results in a die 
with values from 0 to 7, which is, of 
course, not in accord with a traditional, 
cubical die. To rectify this, some of the 
additional features of the IC are used. 

When the highest scaler position 
(15) is reached, output MX/MN (maxi- 
mum/minimum) (pin 12) goes high. 
This level is inverted by IC, and 
applied to input LOAD (pin 11). 

When LOAD goes low, the levels at 
inputs A-D are read as new counter 
states: in this case, 9. In other words, 
the scaler starts at 9 every time and 
continues to 15, whereupon it rapidly 
returns to 9. The period it is at 15 is so 
short that it cannot be discerned: only 
states 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 can be 
noticed 

In the case of the lowest three 
Q-outputs, this means that the LEDs 
are driven with states 1-6, that is, 
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always eight lower than the scaler 
states just mentioned. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The die is easily built on the printed- 
circuit board shown in Figure 2. The 
ICs and passive components are fitted 
at the centre of the board, the seven 
LEDs in the familiar die-spot pattern, 
while the remaining space is intended 
to house the (round) lithium battery. 

It is essential that a lithium man- 
ganese battery as specified in the parts 
list is used. A hole is provided in the 
board to house the battery. The rim of 
this is surrounded by copper. It is rec- 
ommended that diagonally across this 
hole a strip of tin plate is soldered, 
which then serves as the ‘bottom of 
the battery compartment’ and at the 
same time as the negative terminal of 
the battery. 

The positive terminal of the battery 
is formed by another narrow strip of 
tin plate secured to the right-hand cor- 
ner of the board with a screw and nut. 
This ensures that the battery has no 
tendency to wander 

To ensure good contact between 
the finger and the two tracks, and the 
battery and the +ve and -ve battery 
terminals, carefully remove any solder 
flux from these points. 


FINALLY 


The die is switched on and off with 
jumper JP), which may, of course, be 
replaced by a small on/off switch. 

As mentioned earlier, the ‘touch’ 
contacts are formed by the two copper 


tracks between diodes D; and D4. 

To ensure as low a current drain as 
possible, the LEDs should be low-cur- 
rent types, while IC; and IC should 
be HC versions. 

If the device is to be used as an 
adornment, it is more interesting to let 
the LEDs flash continuously. In this 
case, the clock frequency should be 
lowered appreciably by giving capaci- 
tor C; a value of 0.022 wE Such a trin- 
ket may be made into a pin-on type by 
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soldering (or gluing) a small crocodile 
clip to the bottom strip of the ‘battery 


compartment’. 


980021-1 
(C) Segment 


{BDZ 1 | 


Pars it 


RB, = 470k 


Ro = 1 MQ 


‘Capacitors: 


C, = 0.001 LF '= see text 


Semiconductors: Ba 
Dy-D; = LED, low current 


Integrated circuits: 
IC, = 74HC191 
Ip = 74HC14 


Miscellaneous: 


| uP; = two-way jpbauee a iy 


_ on/off switch (see text) 
Bi = ido rd un 


battery, Type CR2016,.. 


CR2025 or CR2032 


PCB Order No.  98002-4 


SEE ALSO THE ADVERTISEMENT ELSEWHERE 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS 

ELEKTOR ELECTRONICS ‘uP-pC HARDWARE & 
SOFTWARE 97-98' ON CD-ROM 

Campilation of 100+ prize-winning entries in the 1997 
Microprocessor Design Competition. Disclaimer: 
software supplied as is: 
not tested by Elektor 
ELEXTOR ELECTRONICS DATASHEET COLLECTION 


986001-1 1650 33.00 
1 ON CD-ROM 16.50 33,00 
ELEKTOR ELECTRONICS VOLUME 1996 ON CD-ROM, 
incl. Eleetromes Workbenctt working demo 
31.50" 63,00° 
* reduced price for subscribers. Normal price: £35.50 or 
US$71.00 
ELEKTOR ELECTRONICS VOLUME 1995 ON CD-ROM 
37.00° 74.00* 
“ raduced price for subscribers. Normal price: £41.00 or 
US$62.00 
ELEKTOR ELECTRONICS SOFTWARE COMPETITION 
1996/97 OW CD-ROM. 
Compilation of alt prize-winning entries. Disclaimer: 
software supplied as is, not 
tested by Elektor 976003-1 
ELEKTOR ELECTRONICS HELP DISK. 
Component colour band decoder software on 
3.5-inch disk 966022-1 40.00 20.00 
FLEKTOR ELECTRONICS ITEM TRACER 1985-1996. 
{on 3,5-inch floppy disk} 966006-1 10.00* 20,00" 
* reduced price for subscribers. Normal price: £11.75 or 
US$23,50. 


15.75 3150 


JANUARY 1998 
Ponable Sound Pressure 


Meter 970085-1 9.25 18.50 
Stereo Microphone Input 
Adaptor for PC 980007-1 975 1950 
Electronic Khe 980021-1 7.00 14,00 
UPS for Cordiess Telephones Not Available 
DECEMBER 1997 
Running Lights for Christmas 
- PCB & 8751 970086-C 28.25 56.50 
- 8751 only 976517-1 19.00 38.00 
Handyman‘AT90S 1200 Programmer: 
- Docking station PCB, shuttle 

PCS, diskette 970090-C 20.25 40.50 
- Docking station PCB only =970090-2 7.50 15.00 
- Handyman shuttle PCB only 970090-1 425 850 
- Diskette anly 976017-1 11.75 23,50 
Smartcard ReaderWriter 
~ PCB. disk & PIC16C84 970068-C 35.00 70,00 
- PIG16CB4 onty 976512-1 19.50 39.00 
- Disk only 976014-1 8.75 17.50 
PIC Controlled Light Barrier 
- PCB Not Available 
~ PIC only: 976503-1 14.75 29.50 
NOVEMBER 1997 
Hygrometer $70065-1 11.00 22.00 
Video Copy Processor 
- PCB & EPM7032 970066-C 34.75 69.50 
- EPM7032 only 976514-1 2750 55.00 
Stereo Micraphone Amplifier 370083-1 19.25 3850 


PC as 4-channel Logic Analyser: 
- PCB 
- software on disk 


Not Available 


976012-1 8.75 17.50 


OCTOBER 1997 


READERS 
SERVICES 


KS LORS 


SLECYRONTCS 


isrianne SANE 


a, 


JANUARY 
1998 


PAST ISSUES 


Past issues, if available; should be ordered trom 
Worldwide Subscription Service Lid, Unit 4, Gibbs Reed 
Farm, Pashley Road, TICEHURST TNS 7HE, England, 
telephone (+44) 1580 200657, fax (+44) 1580 200616, 
email wws. jin.net. 

Prices of past issues {except July/August and December), 
including postage for single copies; are £3.20 {UK and 
Elfe}; £3.50 (surface: mail outside UK); £3.75 {air mail 
Europe}; £4.50 (airmail: outside Europe}. Prices of past 
July/August: and December. issues, including. postage: tor 
single copies, aré £4.25 (UK); £4.50 (surface mail outside 
UK); £4.75 {airmail Europe); and £5.50 (airmail: outside 
Europe): 


PAST ARTICLES 


For information on past articles, please contact our Editorial 
and Administrative Office. in Derchaster, telephone (01305) 
250085; fax 250996, email eiektor_uk@oompuserve.com: 


4-Way Serial Port Switch = 970057-1 12.00 24.0 
12-bit ADC Interface 
- PCB and disk 970060-C 10.50 21.00 
- Disk only (also for 
CPU Thermometer} 976011-1 5.75 11.50 
Intra-red-Controlle¢ 
Noise-less Volume Control! 970064-1 11.00 22.00 
Frequency Meter and Event 
Counter Module: 
~ PCB and PIC16C56 970077-C 34.25 68.50 
- PIC only 976505-1 25.50 51.00 
DC Nullifier for Oscilloscope 
Input 
- PGB 97 0063-1 1250 25.00 
~P25032 CPLD chip 976513-1 20.25 40.50 
- Disk only 976016-1 5.00 10.00 
Directional Microphone 970079-1 8.25 16.50 
SEPTEMBER 1997 
Data Acquisition System 
- PCB. EPROM and disk 970059-C 33.00 66.00 
~ EPROM only 956510-1 12.25 24.50 
- disk anly 956010-1 8.75 17.50 
Centronics Relay Card 970053-1 11.25 22.50 
Dual Continuity Tester 970020-1 7.50 15.00 
Chipcard Reader/Programmer 
- PCB and disk 970050-C 13.50 2700 
- disk only 976010-1 8.50 17.00 
JULY/AUGUST 1997 
AGB Video Amplifier $74042-t 12.25 2450 
Digital Tester 974012-1 13.25 26.50 
L0M2574 Switch-Mode 
Power Supply 974024-1 7.50 15.00 
Selective Door Chime 97.4025-1 850 17.00 
Yamaha DBSOXG 
Stand-Alone Soundcard 974100-1 14.75 29.50 
JUNE 1997 
80C537 Microcontroller Board 
- PCB, GAL & EPROM 970048-C 58.00 116.00 
- GAL only 976511-1 14.75 29.50 
~ EPROM only 976510-1 14.00 28.00 
- Monitor doc file on disk 976008-t 8.00 16.00 
Remote Control by Telephone 
~ program on disk 976005-1 8.75 17.50 
Earth Leakage Meter 970046-1 13.25 26.50 
Car Battery Monitor 970025-1 16.50 33.00 
: lem n if is 
Multi-Purpose LCD with 68HC1t 
- control program an disk 976009-1 11.25 22.50 
Mini PIC Programmer and 
Mini Programmer for Serial EEPROMS. 
- PIPO2 software on disk = 976007-1 5.50 11.00 
MAY 1997 
Long-Distance IrDA Link: 
- PCH & 8902051 970041-C 25.25 50.50 
- 89C2051 only 976508-1 17.50 35.00 
Advanced LCR Meter 
- PCB, GAL + EPROM g70028-C = 62 50 125.00 
- GAL 22V10 976506-1 26.50 53.00 
- EPROM 270512 976507-1 7.75 1550 
- Front panel tail 970028-F 13.50 27.00 
Wideband Millivalt Meter 970021-1 2150 43.00 
Compact Power Amplifier  970043-1 19.75 39.50 


APRIL 1997 
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PD tect 


- PCB & STG2T25B 970037-C 


- $162T25B only 976502-1 
- PCB only 970037-1 
- Software on floppy (AD) 97 6006-1 
PiC-controlled Home Alarm 

System 

- PCB & PIC 16084 §70022-C 
- PIC16C84 only 976501-1 
General-Purpose Power 

Supply 970036-1 
Opto-ta-Coaxial Audio 

Converter 970031-1 
MARCH 1997 

EPROM Programmer: 

- PCB 970010-1 


- Control software 
Battery-Operated AF Signal 
Generator 970003-1 
FEBRUARY 1997 

Battery-Powered Preamphfier 960094-1 
Motor Controller tor R'C 


Models: 

- PCB and PIC16C84 960095-C 
- PIC 16C84 only 966510-t 
68HC11 Emulator 

- PCB and diskette 970008-C 
- Diskette only 976002-1 
Simple inductance Meter 

- PCB and diskette 70009-C 
- Diskette only 976001-1 
Talking Doorbell 970015-1 
JANUARY 1997 
Dongle Switch 960039-1 
Magnetic-Field Meter 960100-1 
Speed Regulator for Model 

Trains 960113-1 
Monitor to Guard Fridge 
Temperature 970001-1 
DECEMBER 1996 
20-bit A’D converter 960110-1 
Remote Control by Visible 

Light 960068-1 
Primary-Battery Refresher 960106-1 
AS232 data acquisition card 

- PCB, PIC and disk 960098-C 
- disk only 966019-1 
~PIC 46071 only 966508-1 
Hands-On Electronics; 

- MicroCap V demo disks 966021-1 
Electrically Isolated 120 bus 964062-1 
Centronics I/O Port 964116-1 
Mains Voltage Cleaner 964070-1 
NOVEMBER 1996 

ST62 Programmer: 

- PCB and disk 960105-C 
- PCB only 960105-1 
- disk only 966018-1 
Hands-On Electronics 

-MicroCap V demo disks 966021-1 
Headphones Amplifier 960109-1 
50W 4.F. Amplifier 960079-1 
Infra-red AS232 Link: 

- PCB and disk 960107-C 
- Gisk only (Temic files) 966020-1 
Steam-Engine-Nowwse- 

Generator 960087-1 


OCTOBER 1996 
Video Test Chart Generator 
PCB, EPLD, EPROM and 
disk 960076-C 


- EPLD EPM7032 966507-1 

- EPROM 270040 966507-2 

- Disk only 96601 1-1 

Min: Flash Programmer 

- PCB and software (disk} 960078-C 

- Sotiware only (disk) 966015-1 

Mini Metal Detector 960075-1 

Darkroom Timer 960086-1 

Sampling Rate Converter 

- PCB and ST62T10 960093-C 

- ST62T10 (1C2) 966511-1 

Torifty Crystal Oven 96007 1-1 

Electric-Bulb Tester 960091-1 

Multi-Purpose Pascai 

(0 Unit {disk only) 966013-1 

SEPTEMBER 1996 

Digital max'min thermometer: 

- PCB and ST62T10 960010-C 
$162T10 (1C1) 956515-1 


Standby Unit for TV Economy 960063-t 


Digital Compass 960085-1 
RS232 Interface for A’D 

Converter ICL7 106 

- software on disk 966016-1 
JULY/AUGUST 1996 
Continuity Tester UP8S-1 
Symmetncal Power Supply UPBS-1 
Sound-to-Light Unit 950123-1 
§0-MHz dim Meter 964039-1 
Precision Battery Capacity 

Meter 964040-1 
Video Fader 964076-1 


Inexpensive AD:DA Converter: 


8.50 


7.00 


15.75 
10.00 
34.25 


22.75 
19.00 


28.00 
11.25 


15.25 
8.75 
10.50 


79.50 
39.00 
24.50 

7.00 


21.25 
12.25 

5.50 
14.76 


28.75 
19.50 
12.75 

6.00 


7.00 


27.75 
19.50 
12.00 

7.50 


600 


1.95 
1.95 
9.50 
16.50 


8.00 
12.25 


Price. 
£ US$ | oritem. 


31.50 


on CD-ROM no. 976003-1 


20.00 


68.50 


45.50 
38.00 


56.00 
22.50 


30.50 
17.50 
21.00 


14.00 
17.00 


17.00 


16,00 


45.50 


22.00 
22.50 


71.00 
14.50 
48.00 


8.00 
13.50 
37.00 
20.50 


33.50 
25.50 
12,00 

8.00 
12.50 
16.00 


30.50 
16.00 


15.50 


159.00 


78.00 
49.00 
14.00 


42.50 
24.50 
11,00 
23.50 


57.50 
39.00 
25.50 
12.00 


14.00 


55.50 
39.00 
2400 
15.00 


12.00 


3.90 
3.90 
19.00 
33.00 


16.00 
24.50 


Articte title Order 
code 

- PCB 964092-1 
= Software on disk 966009-t 


Single-Chip AF Power Amp 964104-1 


JUNE 1996 
Flash EPROM Programmer;Emulator 


- PCB + disk 96007 7-C 
- disk only 966017-1 
Keydoard Swap for PCs 950126-1 
top that Barking! 960035-1 
23cm ATY preamplitier 960072-1 
Pulsimeter 960005-1 
Burglar Deterrent Lighting 960022-1 


MAY 1996 

Intelligent Chess Clock: 

- PCB + 87051 (946645-1} 950097-C 
- 87051 946645-1 
Digital VU meter (2): 

- PCB + EPROM (946646-4) 950098-C 
- EPROM 270512 946646-1 
Surrouné Sound Subwooter {3) 


- PCB 960049-1 
Mains Voltage Monitor 
- PCB 960055-+ 


64-Channel Logic Analyser 


main PCB. disk & (C4,IC5 960033-C 


- 104 ispLSH 016 966506-1 
- IC5 ispLS11016 966506-2 
- disk (MSDQS) 966010-1 
- extension PCBs (3-in-1}  960033-2 
1020/30/40 ispLSH016  —966506-2 
APRIL 1996 

2402B Battery Charger 950120-1 
Centronics Interface 

- PCB + disk (966008-1} 960052-C 
- Disk {Windows} 966008-1 


PC-Controlled AF Analyser (2) 


- Software on disk 966001-1 
MARCH 1996 

Houseplant Buzzer 

{4.00 1 board) 950118-1 


PIC-Cantrolled ROS Decoder 
PCB + PIC (966505-1) 
- PIC 16084 


960050-C 
966505-1 


FEBRUARY 1996 
SIMM tester 
- PCB + EPROM (966503-1}960039-C 


- EPROM 966503-1 
WC Interface tar Centronics 

port 

- PCB + disk (946202-1) 950063-C 
- control software on disk = 946202-1 
Passive VU meter 9501 24-1 
ley Roads Warning 960029-1 
JANUARY 1996 

SECAM-to-PAL Gonverter = 950078-2 
Passive Component Tester 

- PCB 960032-1 
- Front panel foil 

DECEMBER 1995 

3.3-15V Power Supply 950106-1 
Practice Amplifier for Guitars 

PCB + ‘ront pane! foil 950016-C 
PCB only 950016-1 
Front panel foil only 95001 6-F 
Smart Transistor Tester: 

- PCB + PIC (956502-1) 950114-C 
- PIC 16071 956502-1 


Micro PLC System 
- PCB + B7C750/51 + disk 950093-C 


- 870750/51 956514-1 
- control software on disk 95601f-1 
Active potentiometer 954099-1 
Descaler 954080-1 
Active probe 954093-1 
Two-way PC-Fax Interface 954033 
NOVEMBER 1995 

PIP Processor 

- PCB + 87051 (956505-1) 950078-0 
- 87051 956505-1 
FM noise squelch 950089-1 
PA 300 power amplifier 950092-1 


Price 


5 


USS 


Not Available 


7.00 
625 


44.00 
12.50 


66.00 
32.00 
14.00 
11.00 
1500 
20.50 
14.50 


33.50 
61.50 


72.00 
35,50 


33.50 


14.50 


69.75 139.50 


27.50 
27.50 

7.00 
17.00 
27,50 


29.00 


13.75 


55.00 
55.00 
14.00 
34.00 
55.00 


24.00 


32.50 
12.00 


52 00 


2000 


55.00 
45,50 


56.50 
20.50 


40.50 
24.50 
16.00 
12.00 


58,00 


27.50 


Not available 


18.50 


§1.00 
44,50 
27.50 


88.50 
71.00 
89.00 
49.00 
20.00 
19.00 
11.50 


16.00 
23,50 


54.75 109.50 


30.75 
10,76 
19.75 


For availability of older items. please contact our 


Dorchester office 


Elektor Electronics slipcase 


61,50 
21.50 
39.50 


Elektor Electronics 


Price £2.95 +P&P (£1.50 UK; . £2.00 outside UK} 
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Se ant eee ee 


In last month’s instal- 
ment we discussed 
the hardware, which 
consists of two sec- 
tions: the card reader 
module and the com- 
puter interface. In this 
second and final 
instalment we will 
concentrate on the 
software utilities 
which are part and 
parcel of the project. 


Let's start by mentioning that all 
programs discussed in this and last 
month’s instalment are available as exe- 
cutable files on a diskette which you 
can obtain through our Readers Ser- 
vices as order code 976014-1. Alterna- 
tively, this disk may come as part of a 
kit supplied by one of our advertisers. 
Below are short descriptions of the 
main functions of the various software 
utilities on the diskette. 


TELL ME... 

To push on with your investigations 
after the initial (simple) decoding of the 
ATR string, you will soon find that 
additional software utilities are needed 
tobe able to strike up a real ‘“conversa- 
tion’ with the Smartcard inserted into 
the reader module. 

The utility ELEKTINV will be used 
with Smartcards of the inverse-ISO 
“type, while ELEKTDIR is for cards 
_ having the straight-ISO format. Before 
using these utilities, the communica- 
tion format (protocol) used by the card 
is of course established using the 
~ ATREAD and ATRDEC programs dis- 


Design by Patrick Gueulle 


Smartcard | 
reader/writer | 


part 2 


PHILIPS 


, eaters wa =e 


cussed last month. 

The byte clusters transmitted by the 
Smartcard are enclosed in frames 
made from stars. These frames make 
the data chunks easy to spot later (for 
example, on screenshots). 

It is possible at any time to send bytes 
to the Smartcard, simply by typing them 
on the keyboard. You have to stick to the 
hexadecimal format, though. Transmis- 
sion to the card takes place instantly, 
byte-by-byte, and there is no need to 
press a key to confirm transmission. In 
prinaple, the reader module acts as the 
master in the dialogue with the PC: it 
has to send instructions to the card, 
which may respond or not depending 
on the security measures it has been pro- 
grammed to enforce (in this context, ‘no 
answer’ should be interpreted as a sign 
of protest). 

An instruction may be inbound or 
outbound. An inbound instruction 
serves to transmit a block of data to the 
card, while an outbound instruction 
requests data. 

When the protocol T=0 applies, all 


Photo du prototype du coupleur de l'auteur 


instructions have to employ a group of 
five bytes which is generally referred 
to as the header. The basic structure of 
the header is shown in Figure 5, 

The first byte in the header, CLA, 
identifies the [SO class of the Smart- 
card. The value of this code is between 
00;; and FEy, and particular to the 
card. 

For example, CLA may read BC), if 
the Smartcard is a Bull CP8 type (a 
French bank card) or a TB100 type 
from Philips. Two other examples the 
author came across are AQ}; for a GSM 
telephone card, and 53; for a Sky-TV 
card, The default value, U0}, is also fre- 
quently encountered. 

The next byte in the header, INS, 
identifies the instruction or opcode (oper- 
ational code) sent to the card. The fol- 
lowing opcodes are ‘evergreens’, and 
recognised by nearly all Smartcards: 


BO,:; read bytes 
DO,: write bytes 
204: — present code 


Elektor Electronics 


Although these codes already enable 
interesting manipulations here and 
there, it will always be advantageous 
to obtain a complete overview (dictio- 
nary) of the card type you want to 
tackle. 

For example, here are a couple of 
commands which are normally sup- 
ported by GSM Smartcards: 


244: change CHV 

264: disable CHV 

284; enable CHV 

COy: get response 

324; ‘increase 

044: — invalidate 

BO,: read binary 

B2y: read record 

44,,; rehabilitate 

88,,; run GSM algorithm 


A2, seek 

A4y: — select 
FAy: sleep 
F2u: status 


2Cy; unblock CHY 
D6: update binary 
CD: update record 
204: verify CHV 


If you don’t have information available 
on opcodes for your particular type of 
Smartcard, then there’s no objection 
against experimenting with opcodes 
‘borrowed’ from other cards, and sim- 
ply make a note of the ones that seem 
to be accepted. 

The bytes Al and A2 which follow 
the INS code constitute what is 
referred to as the command reference. 
This may be the physical address of a 
memory address range to be read or 
written, or the number of a code, a 
key, ete. 

The fifth byte, L, specifies the 
length of the data block associated 
with the instruction: data which are 
due for transmission to the Smartcard 
if the instruction is inbound, or data 
awaited by the Smartcard if the 
instruction is outbound. 

A length of 00); is commonly asso- 
ciated with instructions which are nei- 
ther inbound nor outbound: card 
invalidation, rehabilitation, sleep, code 
verification, etc. 

Once it has recognised the header 
of a valid instruction, the Smartcard 
replies by transmitting a procedure byte. 
This immediately precedes the block 
of data returned by the card if the 
instruction is outbound, Alternatively, 
if the instruction is inbound, it is a 
‘request to send’ aimed at the card 
reader. 

In the latter case, it is self-evident 
that the card reader has to transmit 
exactly the number of bytes declared in 
the ‘L’ byte. 

Most of the time, the procedure 
byte will be identical to the opcode 
(INS). It may, however, assume a value 
of INS+1 to indicate that the Smart- 
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card requires a programming voltage 
(Vp) to be applied to enable write 
instructions or code outputting. 

Two bytes, SW1 and SW2 (in rare 
cases, only one of these), indicate that 
the Smartcard has finished processing 
the instruction. The card transmits 
SWI and SW2 either at the end of an 
outbound data block, or after the 
reception of the last byte in inbound 
data. 

If everything is all right so far, the 
‘report’ will read 9000. Any other 
value indicates an incident, and you 
may have to examine SW1 and/or SW2 
to find out what has happened. 

A report starting with 6E;; or 6(Dy 
indicates that the relevant instruction 
is not supported by the card. 6Ey 
means that the CLA byte does not tally 
with the class of the card, while 6D}; 
indicates that the INS does not match 
any of the known opcodes. 

All other reports starting with ‘6’ 
indicate that the Smartcard does sup- 
port the instruction but that the 


af [= T=] 
YY 


REF 970068 - 14 


instruction is badly formulated: for 
example, 6B, for ‘incorrect reference’ 
(you may be attempting to read an 
address which does not exist), or 6744 
for ‘incorrect length’ (you may be pre- 
senting a code which is either too long 
or too short). 

The value 6Fy, is reserved to signal 
the occurrence of an incident whose 
cause and nature are undetermined. 

The meanings of reports starting 
with a ‘9’, as well as those of SW2 
bytes, is not subject to regulations, and 
will typically depend on the applica- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, general consensus has 
established the following meanings: 


9010,: incorrect code applied (first attempt); 
9020): incorrect code applied 

(second attempt): 
9040,,; incorrect code applied (third attempt); 
9080): incorrect code applied (card blocked): 
9001: failure to write to EPROM; 
9202: _ failure to write to EEPROM; 
9802: invalid secret code; 
9804): bad code applied; 
9806,: code cancelled: 
98104; security condition not satisfied; 
9820,: inactive secret code. 


Many operations will, no doubt, 
require some code or other to be pre- 
sented which endows the Smartcard 
with a certain degree of security. If you 
want to know how to get on with 
these cards, you should know that the 
procedures differ from one card fam- 
ily to another. 

In case of the Bull CP8 Smartcard, 
for example, a four-number ‘card 
bearer’ code has to be transcoded into 
a four-byte word, according to an algo- 
rithm which is not in the least secret. 
So, the PIN (personal identification 
number) ‘4950° has to be presented as 
12543FFF}, (assuming a reference of 
0000;4). Once presented, this code has 
to be ratified by an instruction which 
reads BC 40 00 00 00. 

As far as the ‘COS’ Smartcards from 
Gemplus are concerned, the four-byte 
codes have to be extended to eight 
positions before they are applied. This 
operation consists of affixing an MS 
(most-significant) nibble (group of four 
bits) with a random value in front of 
each nibble. In this way, the code 
45343F45H may equally well be 
applied as 04040304030F0405H or, 
more conveniently, as 
34455354434F4445H (this spells TEST- 
CODE in ASCII). 


SOME HELPFUL UTILITIES 
Although the four software utilities 
already mentioned allow you to tackle 
all topical operations to the most fre- 
quently used Smartcards, a couple of 
small programs have been added to 
the toolkit for special applications and 
advanced users. 

RDINV (Read INVerted) and 
RDIR (Read DiRect) enable you to 
read, on inverted-ISO cards and 
straight-ISO cards respectively, a spec- 
ified number of bytes (up to 250), start- 
ing from a specified address (which 
has to be in an area which can be read 
freely). 

In addition to their hexadecimal 
display function, these programs also 
save the results of the read operation 
in a file called CARD.CAR, the con- 
tents of which may provide a useful 
starting point for all kinds of informed 
processing, without having to re-read 
the card all the time. 

The utilities INVCLASS and 
DIRCLASS enable you to run a sys- 
tematic ISO-class exploration on a 
totally unknown Smartcard by trying 
out all possible combinations within a 
totally harmless reading sequence. 

Finally, we should temper your 
hopes of using this little tool to dis- 
cover a confidential code on the 
Smartcard, as any properly protected 
card will permanently block itself after 
three unsuccessful attempts. 

(970068-2) 
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Experts Are Getting Smart... 


that’s why, at Smart , we have selected only the best products for you 


@ For true Windows 3.1x and WIN 95 compatibility 

® Programmes devices ranging from 8 pins to over 300 pins 
®@ Supports over 3,000 different ICs — 3 volt and 5 volt variants 
®@ Uses fast approved algorithms 

® DOS version also available 

® 30 day money-back trial period 


Regular price £795.00 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE £695.00 


@ Supports PIC 12/16/17 Microcontrollers 
@ Real Time transparent emulation to 33MHz 


@ Runs under DOS, Win 3.x or WIN 95 
@ Windows IDE supports your Assembler or Compiler 


@ External break probe — may be conditional with internal 
software breakpoints 


@ 8k by 24 bit real time trace buffer 


@ Complete system includes emulator, MPASM, 
software, cables, trace probes, etc... 


Complete System from only £583.00 


® Portable @ Portable 

@ EPROM, E? PROM and @ Memories to 16Mbits 
Flash memories to 8 Mbits @ 8051's and basic GALs 

@ 8051 family ®@ Optional family modules for: 
including Atmel Flash Serial E7PROMs and PSD’s 


®@ Optional adaptor Microcontrollers: 
for serial E2PROM Microchip, Zilog, SGS, Intel, Motorola... 


Programmable Logic: 
AMD MACH, Xilinx, Altera, Lattice... 


Only Only 
£199.00 £350.00 


All prices exclude carriage and VAT. 
To receive a brochure, register for the introductory offer or if you simply need free advice contact us — ,F OU 


Phone: +44 (0)181 9539292 @ Fax: +44 (0)181 953 9299 
E-Mail: Sales @ Smartcom.co.uk SMART 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mail: Unit 11 Stirling Industrial Centre, Stirling Way, Borehamwood, Herts, WD6 2BT, England 
Web visitors welcome: http://www.Smartcom.co.uk 


EMULATORS e SIMULATORS @ COMPILERS e ASSEMBLERS e PROGRAMMERS ..the experts’ expert 


